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GROUP PLAN. 
| OF INSURANCE| 
IS OUTLINED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Advantages to Pilots in This) 
Method of Coverage Is_ | 
Clearly Shown 


NEGOTIATIONS PLANNED. 


| Recommend $2,000 Policy| 
| For First Pilots; $1,000 


For Seconds 


There has been an expressed de- | 
sire from many of our members 
some form of benefit or in- 
surance. Nearly. all employee as- 
sociations have some such feature 
connected with their membership. | 
There are many reasons for this 
aside from the fact that it is pos- 
sible for an association to get 
cheaper insurance under the group 
plan than can be obtained by an| 
individual. 

As a result of these requests, it 
has practically been decided to en- 
ter into final negotiations with 
insurance company in an ef- 
fort to secure group coverage for 
the members of the association. | 
This insurance can be handled in 
many different ways. Probably 

1e best plan would be to include 
the premium charge in the mem- 
bership dues. 


COVERAGE. SUGGESTED 


The amount of insurance that 
ius been recommended is $2,000 
for first pilots and $1,000 for co- 
pilots. 

Under 

2 we 


for 
l 


some 


the group plan of insur- 
are limited to one choice, 
nely renewable term insurance. 
term or “‘T” rates as they are 
lled are the cheapest. and under 
group plan an additional sav- 
: effected A term policy as 
name implies runs for a term 
year, but renewable at 
end of each It has no 
value in the event of cancel- 
The rate is set according 
the age of the policy holder and 
increased from year to year in 
step with the age of the individual. 
In the of group insurance the 
rage age of the group as- 
umed, so that as new members 
in and the older ones drop 
out, the average will remain fairly 
stationary. 


CANCELLATION FEATURE 


The term policy has the addi- 
ional advantage that it may be 
cancelled at almost any time. This 
is especially desirable in an asso- 
ciation where the status of its 

‘members changes frequently. In 
the event that a member becomes 

nployed, his insurance may be 
Cai. 1.) 


1S 


year. 


on. 


case 


is 


‘ome 


(Continued on Page 3, 


MORE THAN A BILLION 
MILES ARE FLOWN BY 
AMERICAN AIRMEN 


More than a billion miles have 

n flown by American airmen of 
ecord with the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce. 
From Aeronautics Branch rec- 
ords showing flying time reported 
as having been accumulated by 
Federally-licensed pilots, it was es- 
timated these airmen had flown ap- 
proximately 1,054,000,000 miles. 
Flying by those who were carried 
las transport pilots at the time of 
study accounted for approxi- 
mately 11/12 of the total. The re-| 
mainder was credited to private, 
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pilots, in that order. 


Whipph street, 
vice-president at the recent ALPA 
convention in Chicago. Holbrook is 
and saw overseas 
Air 
flying an 
He had his primary train- 
ing in Canada and did his advanc- 
ed work in Scotland and England. 
In September of 1918, he was shot 
and taken 


an “ 
service 
'Force, pursuit squadron, 
S. E. 5 


down, 


stormed in 
1923, 
headquartering 
Clyde 
with 
dough-nuts and hamburgers’. 
acquired a broad education in the 
college of hard hops. 


Unive 
the 


inaugurating 
nental air-rail hookup. 
To 
close 
which 
planes. 
Like 
had the 
that 
types of equipment 
At present, 
motor 
and 


three 


and 
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Honor Airman 
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CLYDE M. HOLBROOK 


Elect Holbrook 


Vice-President 


At ALPA Meet 


Prominent nt Flee Moves 


Higher in Association 


Clyde M. Holpagok, 


Early Bird” 


with the 92nd Royal 


behind the lines, 


prisoner. 


After the war, 
western 


when he 


Canada 
entered the 

at 
usual 


the ‘handsprings 


JOINED UNIVERSAL 
Eventually, 
rsal 


Airlines in 1928, 


‘guest’ 
the 
date, Holbrook 


to 6,000 hours, 
are with the 


has 


all veteran pilots, he 
usual run of 
with flying the 


x 
go 


Pilgrims 
St. 


Holbrook is married and has a 
He is a 
reticent fellow, a ‘Quiet Birdmen’ 
except 
when it comes to a discussion con- 
‘cerning the ALPA. 

In a letter to president Behncke, 
| Holbrook acknowledged receipt of 
election credentials and expressed 
jappreciation of the 
ferred upon him. 
with 
| A. L. P. A. would continue to grow | 
limited commercial and industrial! and prosper under the present able 


leaders. 


year old daughter. 


not inclined to talk, 


honor 
He 


the conviction that 


6644 South 
tee Gleeted, first 


Holbrook barn- 

until 
states, 
M inn eapolis. 
continued his barnstorming 
for 
He 


he graduated to the 
flying 
Minneapolis-Fargo, N. D., and 
Minneapolis-Chicago runs. 
Clyde took a post graduate course 
with a tri-motor 
Cleveland to Garden City, Kansas, 
first transconti- 


Later, 


ship from 


logged 
2,000 of 
tri-motored 


has 
experiences 
dffierent 


he is piloting single 
between Chicago 
Louis, central division of 
American Airways. 


con- 
concluded 
the 
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Season's 
DEAR OLD PALS: 


knew; 


ee 
C 
. 


mine! 


% ‘ie Nea hin ie Neo Nan ae aaa OS 


Smiling and dreaming and thinking of you 
And the olden-time, golden time days that we 


Thankful that silence nor distance nor time 
Can tarnish the thoughts of those old pals of 


Your Association Wishés You 
A Very Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year. 


Greetings 


DAVID i BEHNCKE, 
President. 


Maedie Seunre 


Behncke’s Plan 
To Aid Co-pilots 


The advantages of co-pilot op- 
erations, and the needs of the co- 
|pilots, were disclosed recently by 
| President Behncke in a short con- 
|ference in Washington with Col. 


+Clarence M. Young, assistant sec- 


»might 


retary of commerce for aeronau- 
tics. The Colonel promised to co- 
operate to the fullest extent. 

“The Association’s co-pilot pro- 
gram supports co-pilot operations 
in. thee literestisouf pubtie safety 
and as a means of preparing men 
for promotion to first pilot posi- 
tion, reasonable fiying hours and 
intensive training on the type of 
equipment in use,” explained Presi- 
dent Behncke. 

YOUNG FAVORS PLAN 

Colonel Young agreed that un- 
questionably co-pilot operations 
were desirable but that this pre- 
sented a difficult problem in that, 
of the many types of equipment 
now in use, a good percentage did 
not provide for co-pilot operations. 

It was suggested that some ef- 
fort be made to guide the situation 
along the right channels as other- 
wise the country would eventually 
have diversified operations which, 
when competition narrowed, would 
be unfair to certain operators, the 
disadvantage resting with compan- 
ies giving the public the additional 
safety factor of co-pilot operations. 

NEED TO KEEP TRAINING 

Co-pilot’s flying time was dis- 
cussed, Behncke emphasizing the 
fact that many air lines co-pilots 
are putting in too much time in 
the air. 

An important point was the 
keeping of co-pilots in proper 
training on the type of equipment 
in use. Many co-pilots riding the 
lines today, owing their positions 
to their value as safety factors, 
perhaps find it difficult to 
land their planes under adverse 
conditions in case of emergency. 
We contend that co-pilots should 
be permitted to manipulte the con- 


trols sufficiently, both in flight and 


landing, to ke ep the 2m in training. 


Dr. Jieaies Cc rane 
Sifts Air Mail 
Subsidies 


Recently engaged by the Post 
Office and Post. Roads Committee, 
headed by Congressman James 
Mead, to conduct a survey of the 
air mail situation, Professor John 
B. Crane, Department of Econom- 
ics, Harvard University, has now 
completed his investigation in a re- 
port which charges the govern- 
rent sublsittzet ee Toail Maes with 
trying to show higher 
costs to block cuts in 
sidies. 


operating 
their sub- 


A verbatim copy of Prof. 
Crane’s report has not yet been re- 
ceived but some of the outstanding 
facts involving pilots were today 
read to President Behnceke over 
the long distance telephone. 

Qualifying his statement that 
further reductions could be made 
in pilots’ salaries without affecting 
safe operations, Prof. Crane 
throughout the report repeatedly 
recommended that no action be 
taken on the pilot pay question 
without first consulting the Air 
Line Pilots Association. Prof. 
Crane advises this procedure 
method of bringing the true 
to light 

This from Prof. 
‘rane is a distinct achievement. As 
a result, the Association will be en- 
abled to present substantial argu- 
ments against further reductions in 
pay, a matter which has been re- 
opened in Washington due to eco- 
nomic pressure on the government. 

In our belief, the outcome will 
be a decisive step in stabilization 
of pilots’ pay. The importance of 
these negotiations should not be 
minimized. 

At present, Mr. Hamilton is hav- 
ing a series of conference in Wash- 
ington, the results of which will be 
published in our next issue. A com- 
plete analysis of the pay situation 
will be found on page 4, and on 
page 8 are exclusive new formula 


tables. 
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% SURVEY TELLS 
¢ LATEST NEWS 
| AT CAPITOL 


Result of Administration 
Change Estimated By 
Behncke 


VISITS HIGH OFFICIALS 


Finds Peicadliness As Weil 
As Cooperation; Pilots 
Gain Backing 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
Approaching 
the new Air 


announcement of 
Mail Formula and its 
pilots, called 
me to Washington. I obtained a 
three day leave and left for a hur- 
ried and eventful trip east 

Brown, Glover and Wadsworth 
the Post Office Department; 
Young and Gardner of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Congressmen 
James Mead and Clyde Kelly of 
the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee; Congressman LaGuar- 
dia, Frank Tichenor and Cy Cald- 
well of the Aero Digest, and Ernie 
Pyle of the Washington Daily 
News were contacted. These inter- 
views crammed into three days 
made a crowded itinerary. 

I spent quite a bit of time at the 
Pan-American Airways headquar- 
ters in New York regarding em- 
and 
had time for a flying visit to the 
American Airways headquarters. 
FOUND WADSWORTH FRANK 

At the Post Office Department | 
first saw Earl Wadsworth, Superin 
tendent of the Air Mail Division. 
He has a frank and straightfor 
ward way of telling things. We dis 
cussed generalities involving th: 
entire air mail situation. 

Wadsworth was especially inter 
ested in the new Scheduled Ain 
Transport Rating and its effect on 
completion of schedules. He 
the opinion that the new Rating, 
and consequent additional training 
of pilots, will result in an appre 
ciable increase in completed sched 
ules. On the other hand Wadsworth 
conservative in his ideas 
safety and does not believe in at 
tempting to complete schedule 
which might result in a loss of lif: 
and mail. 


is of 


is on 


jase pay and mileage, and th 
recent action of our Convention on 
pay and basis of pay, dis- 
cussed. Wadsworth agreed that 
from the Post Office’ point of view, 
the best way to pay pilots was on 
the basis of base pay and mileage 
and not on an hourly or flat salary 
basis. Under this system, sched 
ules are completed faster and more 
efficiently, thus expediting move 
ment of the mails which, after all, 
is the chief interest of the Post 
Office. 

DISCUSS ADMINISTRATION 

Postmaster General Brown gave 
his ideas on relationship between 
operators and _ pilots (touching 
lightly on the Cord Controversy), 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 


were 


BROWN SEEKS TO SAFEGUARD WAGES 


Washington, D. C. (Special) — 
In the recent conference at Wash- 
ington with President Behncke, 
Postmaster General Walter F. 
srown stated it was not his in- 


|tention to have the pilots receive 


salary cuts as a result of the new 
Air Mail Formula which is to be 
announced shortly by the Post 
Office Department. 

The government’s economy pro- 
gram has made it necessary to 
figure the new formula on the basis 


of $19,000,000, which involves a 
cut of some $600,000 from the old 
formula. If this $600,000 is ab- 
sorbed by all operators, it is cer- 
tainly not a drastic decrease al- 
though large. 

Earl B. Wadsworth, Superinten- 
dent of the Air Mail Division, said 
he believed it was the Postmaster’s 
intention to base the new formula 
on the present income and expendi- 
tures of the contractors. 

The Postmaster General will at- 


tempt to secure a simila 
for operation of the 
ing the next fiscal His re- 
quest during the last session 
Congress for $20,000,000 for 1 
‘ations was refused. 

A letter from President Behn- 
cke, outlining the of 
Convention Pay, received at- 
tention by the Postmaster prior to 
announcement of the formula. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE COUNCILS. 





Two ___. THE AIR LINE PILOT 
+ at) eel | 
pe re 
i al Sam Carson, reporter of Council 





28, makes his debut in these col- 
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December, 1932 ing along the following newsy 


items: 





We were all glad to hear that 
Eddie Hamilton was given a job at 
Headquarters. We miss him here 
Annual Subscription $2.50| on the line. Eddie is an asset to 
DAVID L. BEHNCKE, President HOMER F. COLE, Secretary | any organization. 

JOHN L. HUBER, Treasurer 


Affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
aE 289 


Published twice monthly by the Air Line Pilots Association, } 


International. 


James “Benny” Benedict is 
coaching us on our instrument fly- 
ing and is doing a good job of it. 
We are using our “ducks” for it 
and they are the “nerts” under the 
hood. We don’t have them equipped 
with radio as yet but Benny keeps 
us doing plenty without it. 

The company, Kohler Aviation 
Corporation, has a Mr. Dyer here 





Entered as Second Class Matter, July 1, 1932, at the Post Office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





a Bia ; working to perfect a five meter 
Editorial Offices: p _ , |vadio broadcasting and receiving 
3145 West 63rd Street Chicago, Illinois|set and so far he reports fair suc- 


Hemlock 5015 i 

| The company is trying to get an 
‘air mail contract. As yet there 
jisn’t anything definite to report, 
except that they are working and 
if it goes over there will be open- 
{ings for some pilots here. 


I wish to state that the Kohler 
officials are glad to see the pilots 
{on this line in an organization like 
the Air Line Pilots. The officials 
are as much interested in the ar- 
ticles in the Air Line Pilot on blind 
flying as we are. 











| IT IS UP TO YOU, MR. AIR LINE PILOT! 





A room has just been finished 
adjoining the office in Grand 
Rapids for our convenience in get- 
ting our clearances and weather. 


We have changed our winter 
operations to the Detroit City air- 
|port. While we operated out of 
Detroit River near the Ambassador 
bridge we had to fly under it taking 
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Recognition is a problem that 
‘all of us for some time. 


| little, Chairman H. H. Montague of 
Council No. 29, United States Air- 
ways, Inc., quietly proceeded to 
get it. 

Without fear or hesitation he 
;went right ahead, prepared a let- 
‘ter in simple straightforward lan- 
|guage and sent it in. Two days 
later he received his reply, and it 
was favorable. Just as simple as 
that. Here is an example of quiet, 
effective courage that puts to 
|shame some of the vacillating and 
clumsy efforts of the rest of us 

Mr. Montague’s letter and the 
reply to it are shown below. 


LETTER FROM MR. MONTAGUE 
TO MR. LETSON, PRESIDENT 
“Dear Sir: 

Some time ago I had the pleas- 
ure of attending a Convention of 
Air Line Pilots from all parts of 
the United States. Every division 
of all air lines in this country 
which carry United States mail 
was represented. It was very in- 
structive and highly pleasing to 
note the sincerity of purpose and 
fairness of attitude of this group 
of men as they discussed the many 
problems of vital interest to opera- 
tors and pilots as well as the gen- 
eral public. 

There has been some misunder- 
standing among many operators as 
to the purpose and aims of this 
Association. Therefore, permit me 
to make a few facts clear. The Air 
Line Pilots Association is not a 
labor union. None of its affilia- 
tions bind it to become involved in 
labor troubles. Any or all of its 
affiliations can be severed with an 
hour’s notice if the Association so 
desires. The body consists of pilots 
and gentlemen whose principal 
purpose is to assist and cooperate 
with the operators 
about better understanding and 
above all render a more reliable 
and safer service to the public. 
We firmly believe that the collec- 





Our foundation is constantly being attacked. 


From the outside, the usual attempts are being made 
to undermine us. Unfriendly interests, which see in the 
position we have taken to protect ourselves a barrier to 
their plans for selfish gain, are constantly doing their ut- 
most to wear away the fundamentals upon which we have 
taken our stand. 


From within, indifferent and disinterested individuals 
among our membership weaken the unity so essential to 
our success. 


We must steer our Association on a sane and sensible 
course of practical policies. We must shoot from the hip 
at the first sign of mutiny within the ranks. We must build 
up a Character Part based on the principles of fair deal- 
ing, honesty and courage. 


On these principles will be built our defense against 
unfairness, senseless attacks and unscrupulous policies. No 
security is conceivable with a weak foundation beneath us. 
It is up to you to protect our structure. 


We may be unable to stop unfriendly interests from 
taking action against us but we certainly can stop them 
from achieving their selfish ends. For our internal condi- 
tion is our affair and strength from within will enable us 
to fight off all attacks. 


Study the cartoon above, by Hart of the Chicago Eve- 


ning American. It speaks volumes! many matters is more 





umns with the present issue, send- | 


Resensitien For Air Pilots 
Provided By U. S. Airways 


While most of us have been holding heated! On ho 
idiscussion as to the advisability of going ahead, stalling, or making | import 
|half-hearted attempts to ask for something about which we knew so | q 


in bringing | 


\tive opinion of the operators on | 
; valuable | 





It is 275 feet|Apitz, Roscoe Kent and Elme; 
| Van Sickle, duck pilots, are flying 
the land route between Detroit and 
| Cleveland by way of Toledo, using 
All of our Chicago pilots have |land planes. Howard West, ap. 
acquired their S. A. T. R., and now} other web foot, is now flying a nev 
Herby Anderson has the “covered | "Un from Detroit to Buffalo. 
|wagon” in Cleveland, where the | Slim Payne and his new dog ar 
lrest of us are blindly groping for|taking care of the short South 
that promised zone of silence. {Bend to Fort Wayne run. Th: 
Ed Preston, Wa |ter Brooke, Fort Wayne papers ran a pictur 
| Johnny Huber and Jap Lee are the of Slim and his mascot. They say 
| Chicago pilots who successfully it was a good picture of the dog. 
|bounded up the beam in our gal-; The four Cascarets, Tom Hill. 
loping Waco, and Dan Lindsey of|Roy Patterson, Mac Laflin, and 
Detroit, who spent some time in} Horace Stark, who work while w: 
| Chicago, also got his rating. 'sleep, are still flying from Pontiac. 
| Inspired by the questions on the} With the hunting season in full 
|S. A. T. R. sent out by the associa- ; swing at Kalamazoo, Daniel Boon, 
tion, the pilots here are becoming|must feel at home with his gun. 
proficient as meteorologists. The|Wynn Bradford and Bill Shannon 
neighbors even ask them how much |jare also living up there and divid- 
alcohol to put in their car radia-jing their time flying to Bay Cit) 
tors. ‘and Pontiac. , 
Ralph De Vore was asked to put; Most of our pilots are at hon: 
ia little program on one of the | whenever they complete a trip, but 
radio stations here to support an/|P. J. Brown makes his home wher. 
air mail drive. When we arrived/ever the Ford might be. If you 
tat the “mike” we were hardly able | ever want Brown, chercez la Ford. 
to support even ourselves. After; Of all the pilots and co-pilots of 
all, the most satisfactory part of} our company, only one is not mar- 
speaking on the radio is that it|ried. His name is Roscoe Kent. It 
gives all your friends something jis said that his desire for Wedding 
to razz you about. |Bells is always satisfied by pur- 
All our pilots are looking for-| chase a box of cigars and passing 
ward with anticipation to Spring,! them out to his friends. 
when T. A. C. is to receive the first 
of four Condor transport planes, | 
now under construction at Robert-| ay interesting instance of co- 
son, Missouri. They are to carry | operation between pilot and ground 
15 passengers and have a cruising | «rew occurred at Tulsa, November 
speed of 140 MPH. We expect | 17, Arriving at that station dur- 
them to be used on our Detroit- | ing a heavy snow storm Pilot Dick 
— and Detroit - ¢ hicage | Dobie found himself forced by low 
8. . |ceiling and poor visibility to fly in 
When the rest of the ducks flew | nd over the clouds, and he shitlled 
south we closed our amphibian run | for some time trying vainly to find 
from Detroit to Cleveland for the}, pyeak through which he could 
. . al 
Winter. Now Dinty Moore, George ‘descend for a landing. Each time 
Dick passed the field he was ad- 
vised of his location and direction 
by radio from the station crew. 
Suddenly in the midst of proceed- 
ings the electric current at the field 
was cut off, putting the radio out 
of commission It séemed as théugh 
Dobie would be forced to pass 
Tulsa up and go on to Oklahoma 
City, where the weather was clear. 
ard the ship were two very 
ant looking passengers whos 
estination was Tulsa, so Dick de- 
jcided to make another attempt to 


off and landing. 
above the water, 


BY A. H. DeWITT, No. 6 





BY N. A. T., S. W.—No. 7 


has been foremost in the minds of | 


gece 








|than that of any individual and! },44 them there. 
that the same is likewise true of | : j 

the pilots who actually fly the lines.| At this point the Tulsa station 
As a representative of our own jcrew arose to the emergency with 
pilots, I wish to state that we are |great resourcefulness. Calling thi 
‘behind you to the last man in that |Oklahoma City station over long 
great purpose of building up our “stance telephone they gave the 
own line and placing it on a basis radio operator at that point the in- 
that will make it rank second to |tormation necessary to Dobie, and 
mone in this country We heliave | was immediately radioed to thi 
in you as a man ae high intelli- ship. Thus after a time a landing 
gence and high ideals and feel sure | W@S_ Made, passengers and cargi 
that with full understanding you | discharged and the trip proceede« 
on its way. 


will approve of our connection | ; 
with the Air Line Pilots Associa- It is said that upon stepping out 
tion. If there should be anything!of the ship one of the important 


about this that is not clear, we looking passengers brought forth a 
would greatly appreciate the op- (Continued on Page 3, Col. 4.) 
portunity of making it so. 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. H. Montague, 
Chairman, Council No. 29.” ‘To fly West, my friend, is a 
Cra a flight we all must take for a 
tinal check.” 


LETTER FROM MR. LETSON, 
PRESIDENT, 
TO MR. MONTAGUE 

“Dear Mr. Montague: | 
Your letter of the 9th has re- | 
ceived my attention and I shall be | 
pleased to submit it to Mr. Steen | 
when he returns. As you probably | 
know, he in Denver over the 
week end. 
We are indeed pleased to have 
your letter and to get your slant | 
on the purpose of your Association | 
and its attitude toward the opera- | 
tors and particularly, the com-! 
|panies represented by them. So} 
long as your ideals are high and | 
you avoid affiliations involving you | 
\in disputes and labor troubles, your | 
| Association has my entire approval | 
)and you are entitled to the same! 
consideration as our association of | R : Pe se 
| operators and executives, and there | ey Sa et 

jis certainly no justification for|§ Rust, F. H—TAC 

anything but the fullest under-|§ sanabiom, J. V.—c-P 

|standing on this point as between | See 
‘you and the company. 
Sincerely yours, | 
UNITED STATES AIRWAYS, | 
INC. | 
By W. A. Letson, President, 


Iu Constant Memoriam 





Andert, Paul A—BAT West 
* * £ 

Bigelow, Ed.—Varney 
*=* * 

Bowen, J. E.—T. & W. A. 
** ¢ 

Briggs, Francis W.—AA South 
* * £ 

is Brock, Wm. S.—Waiting List 
** & 

Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
ss ¢ 

George, Hal—TWA 
s**t 

Hill, George W.—T. A. C. 
*-* *& 

Kelsey, Harold J.—AA South 
s*e 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
s* ¢ 

Malick, Forrest E.—NAT East 
s**t ¢ 

Montee, Ralph—T. & W. A. 
s+ * 

Potter, Norman W.—BAT West 

** 

Robbins, Wm J. B.—AA South 

s* * 


Sharpnack, a. w —BAT West 
* 


Swanson, Axel—AA Universal 
= ** 


Vance, Claire K —B. A. T. 
eet + 


Wheaton, Harold A —Century 
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GROUP PLAN 
OF INSURANCE 
IS OUTLINED 


Continued from Page 1.) 


dropped immediately; or in 
vent, that he changes his occupa- 


may if he so desires, convert his! 
policy to any other type of policy 
that he may prefer at the attained 
and at the standard rate. There 
js no particular advantage attach- 
ed to this convention privilege ex- | 
cepting that the physical examina- 
tion is waived. 


age 


Group insurance is, in a sense, a 
form of self-insurance, which is to 
that the insurance company 
acts as the agent and conducts the 
insurance on practically a tost plus 
To begin with the standard 
is charged plus, of course, the 
extra premium for occupational 
hazards. At the end of each year 
or term, an accounting is rendered 
Master Policy Holder — in 
this case, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation. All moneys that have not 
been paid out in claims, plus the 
cost of administration and a small 
to equalize the premium 
rate over a period of time, are re- 
turned to the Association in the 
form of a cash refund. It becomes 
ipparent that if a particular group 
has favorable experience, they 
are not required to carry the load 
of general experience of the 
insurance company in all of its 
undertakings. 

INSURANCE EXPENSIVE 

In our profession, particularly, 
life insurance is a very important 
and expensive item. This is due to 
the unusual hazards involved and 
the lack of experience on which to 
base premium rates. The Air Line | 
Pilots Association, including as it 
loes practically all of the pilots 
are engaged in air line flying 
is in an excellent position to pro- 


say, 


basis. 


rat 


41 
to tne 


reserve 


the 


do 


who 


vide the experienee necessary to 
the establishing of stabilized in- 
surance rates. 

There are quite a number of 


ompanies who are willing to ac- 
aviation risks, no two of which 


ept 


to have the same ideas on 

xtra hazard loadings. None of 

their experiences date back more 
than a few years. 


Probably the most reliable source 
f information is the Department 

Their figures show 
fluctation from year 
to year, but, in all, they do show 
that an additional charge for the 
lying hazard is justified. In fact, 
they show that the air line pilots 
taken as a group are worse risks 
than are all of the transport pilots 
This is a rather 


of Commerce. 


onsiderable 


taken as a whole. 
lisconcerting blow to our self- 
but the reason, or aiibi, 


esteem, 





may be found in the fact that there 

e so many transport pilots who 
we inactive and thus unexposed. 
For this reason the average is 
brought down. 

HIGHER DEATH RATE 

For the year 1931 the mortality 
itable shows a death rate of 18.84 
Sper thousand individuals -for air 
pilots, all of whom were ex- 
against about 12 per 
sthousand for all transport licensed 
ipilots of indeterminate exposure. 
These rates, of course, include only 


line 


posed, as 






Hthose fatalities occurring while 
Pilying, the normal death rate not 
being included, but which would 





Bprobably be around 2.3 per thous- 
‘ and. 
| Some companies base their extra 
s)remium on a basis of hours flown 
B per year, taking 300 hours as the 
poest figure, and increasing their 
Brates as the hours are more or less 
than this number. For this reason 
military pilots are frequently ac- 
cepted for lower rates than are air 
sline pilots Other companies again 
Bbase their extra premium on a 
of 5c per flying hour per 
‘1,000 of insurance. In the case 
of air line pilots this would run 
into a sizeable amount. 
RATE 1S ADJUSTABLE 

There are companies that will 
cover air line pilots for as low as 


basis 


the 


tion and leaves the Association, he | 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 











ALPA HEAD RETURNS 














BACK FROM CAPITOL—David L. Behncke, president of the 


A. L. P. A., arrives in Chicago from Washington where he conferred 
with high officials on matters pertaining to air commerce. 


Postmaster Brown Favors 


_ Machinery For Mediation 


A mediation law for settlement of controversial matters between 


pilots and operators, in the opinion of 


would undoubtedly be of benefit to 


Postmaster General Brown, 


the industry. 


This state one during a conference with President Behncke indi- 


cates a distinct change in the Post 
master’s attitude. Several months 


ago Mr. Brown contended that a 
mediation law was unnecessary, 


and that disputes within the indus- 
try could be handled satisfactorily 
between the pilots and his office 
direct, as his Department was al 
ways open to the pilots in case of 
serious trouble. 


URGES CAUTION 


Recent events, however, have 
convinced the Postmaster General 
of the advantages of such a law, 
although he maintains that the 
time is not quite ripe and empha- 
sizes the need for going slowly in 
order not to become involved in 
laws which might eventually prove 
undesirable. 


$10 per thousand extra premium, 
but invariably these companies are 
small and comparatively little 
known. The stronger companies 
seem to have the higher rates, this 
conservatism probably being the 
reason for their greater success. 
This, of course, refers only to the 
extra loading, the normal or stand- 
ard rates being more or less fixed. 


There is one thing that is certain 
and that is that no company large 
or small intends to lose money, and 
in the group plan of insurance the 
rate is adjustable from year to 
year according to the experience. 
To accept a too low rate the first 
year simply means that the second 
year premium will jump up out of 
sight in order that the company 
may cover past losses as well as 
safeguard future expectancies. 


Taking the 1931 figures as an 
average, and incidentally it was 
far from being the worst year, an 
additional premium loading of $20 
per thousand dollars of insurance 
is probably justified for air line 
pilots. Any rate lower than $20 
per $1,000, should, in the knowl- 
edge of true facts, be looked upon 
with suspicion. This, of course, 
only applies to active air line 
pilots. In individual cases, where 
you are classed with all other 
transport pilots, a lower rate may 
be expected. 


> 
> 
~“ 








President Behneke assured the 
Postmaster the Association did not 
intend to rush madly ahead and 
pass legislation detrimental to the 
industry but that on the contrary 
we would proceed only after care- 
ful study and on the advice of men 
arbitration 
legislation. It was pointed out that 


thoroughly versed in 
it took a long time to secure legis- 
and that 
now to protect 
emergencies 


lation we must prepare 


ourselves in any 

which might arise 

during the new administration. 
PUBLIC OPINION AIDS 


Bills passed to afford protection 
in some specific controversy, the 
Postmaster contends, have the 
advantage of public opinion to 
back them and are therefore easier 
to pass 

For instance, a dispute arising 
between a certain operator and his 
pilots would make 


a_ protective 
measure necessary and the law 
would be passed in answer to a 
definite need. 


A discussion of existing relation- 
ships between pilots and operators 
revealed the surprising fact that 
in most troubles are not 
caused by actions of air line heads 
but by the unreasonableness of 
petty officials with unlimited power 
over the pilots directly beneath 
them. 


WOULD AID MORALE 


The men heading the air lines 
of the country are, as a rule, men 
of foresight and business ability. 
They appreciate the wisdom of ar- 
bitration in controversial matters. 

The real trouble is with petty 
officials whose decisions are seldom 
based on right or wrong. The only 
escape from this condition is the 
institution of mediation machinery. 
In case of trouble, matters would 
be arbitrated before a committee 
representing both parties and an 
impartial deciding vote. The best 
interets of everyone would be 
served and the high morale neces- 
sary to properly expedite move- 
ment of the mails perpetuated. 


cases 


“Make A.L.P.A. HERE IS FLYER WHO 
Your Religion,” IS GRATEFUL FOR 
= LaGuardia Plea ALPA ALLOTMENT 


“Your organization should be 
your religion,” declaimed Congress- 
man Fiorello LaGuardia to Presi- 
dent Behncke recently. 

The Congressman has talked to 
many line pilots and his impres- 
sions are that while they are 100% 
for their Associaiton, they have nui 
yet reached the point where their 
organization is almost a religion to 
them, a condition, he says, abso- 
|lutely necessary to insure the com- 
; plete success of unified action. 

LAUDS PROGRESS 

The Association has made as- 
tounding progress, in his opinion, 
but the chief trouble now lies in 
the weakness of our individual 
members, many of whom do not 
realize the necessity of standing 
together for their common good. 
Considerable education 
sary and LaGuardia offered to do 
everything in his power to help. 


is neces- 


inter- 
of an 


especially 
establishment 


LaGuardia is 
|ested in’ the 
| Association insurance feature and 
‘benefits for members disabled or 
| disqualified because of old age. He 
| offers us the benefit of his long ex- 
| perience in this line as soon as he 
jis out of office, when his time will 
|be less oceupied 

OFFERS TO AID 

His recent defeat (unquestion- 
ably due to the tremendous Demo- 
cratic landslide) has not discour- 
aged the splendid fighting spirit of 
this man who has been on the fir- 
ing line for our Association from 
the start. 

President Behncke found him 
busily engaged, among numerous 
other activities in leading a fight in 
New York for revision of the elec- 
tion laws. 

He is with us one hundred per 
cent, and offered every aid during 
his brief remaining time in office. 


NEWS NOTES FROM. 
THE COUNCILS 


(Continued From Page 2.) 
watch, glancing at it and remarked 
in an annoyed tone, ‘Hah, thirty- 
five minutes late’’. 


Members of the Air Line Pilots 
Association heard with regret of 
the tragedy at Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, that cost the life of Harold A. 
Wheaton, former Century Air Line 
fiver. The accident that cost Mr. 
Wheaton his life occurred he 
was welding a gas tank. The gas 
became ignited and exploded. 


as 


Wheaton was 4 former air corps 
flyer. He had logged a total of 
2,750 hours. He had completed 
800 hours of night flying and had 
flown 1,750 hours in air line trans- 
portation. 

He is survived by a Dave, 
Jr His home was in Phillipsburg, 
Kansas. 


son, 


BY E. SCHULTZ, No. 10 

A dramatic story of a sudden 
and terrific tropical storm that 
threatened to destroy a Pan-Ameri- 
can ship is being told about ‘‘Red” 
Williamson, veteran flyer engaged 
in transporting goods and passen- 
gers between the states and South 
American countries. 


According to Williamson the 
storm violated all the rules set 
down for tropical hurricanes. It 
appeared unexpectedly and with 
unrivalled fierceness. At the time 
the storm broke Williamson was 


enroute to Kingston and Barran- 
quilla in Colombia on the Carib- 
bean sea. The nearest port was 
Georgetown and as Williamson 
neared that center, riding the tos- 
sing winds, he could sight the 
wreckage of homes and sea traffic. 
So dense was the mass of debris on 
the waters that he had great diffi- 
culty finding a safe landing place. 
Yet in the face of this hazard and 
the ever threatening storm he 
brought his ship down safely, tied 
it securely and went out to help 
some of the natives, who were 
armed, 
had not been destroyed. 


protect what possessions | 


Three 


Bartlebaugh Gives Thanks; 
Urge Further Effort 

The following letter speaks for 
itself. 

“Dear Dave: 

Received your letter of the 14th. 
be to 
I haven’t gone South yet. 
But I had to sell my plane for the 
balance to 


Guess you will surprised 


know 


due, as I was unable 


make any more payments. 


In regard to the three hundred 
dollar allotment to Century Pilots, 
I have received two hundred and 
fifty, but I am glad to say that at 
the present I don’t need any, and 
I hope that the winter will see me 
through without having to have 
any more. But I’d rather have it 
there and know that I can get it in 
case of a pinch. I’m so grateful 
for the help I have received from 
the Association, and I feel sure 
there will be work in the Spring 
that I can make things right 
again. Of course, I can’t tell what 
might happen that I will need help, 
you know how that is, so keep me 
in mind. 


so 


Thanking you for your kind 
letter, I'm always gratefully en 
couraged when I hear from the 
Association. Like beacon in a 
snow storm. 

Best regards, 


A. W. Bartlebaugh.”’ 


a 


Many of the pilots who have 
been paying in their good money 
for the Century Benefit assess- 
ment will be pleased to know that 
their generous action was appre- 
ciated. 

On the other hand, we must re 
member that our debt of gratitude 
to these boys cannot be passed 
over lightly with the me¥e loan of 
a paltry $300. These boys re- 
mained loyal to a principle, and to 
their brother pilots, under very 
trying circumstances, and to their 
own great disadvantage. We are 
the ones who are deeply indebted 
and this debt will not be fully dis 
charged until they are put back to 
work. 

A loan not a very elo- 
quent gesture of appreciation for 
what the Century pilots have done. 
We can never hope to discharge 
this kind of debt with money. 
What we can and should do is put 
forth a- concerted effort to put 
these boys back to work. They 
came through for us. Can we af 
ford to ignore them now? 


is 


Cash 


These boys must be put back to 
work in the profession for which 
they sacrificed so much. How much 


effort have you put forth in this 


direction? 


BY-LAWS REVISED 
FOR APPROVAL 


The Association By-Laws are 
now being revised under the super- 
vision of Mr. Edward G. Hamil- 
ton. The revised By-Laws will be 
submitted to the By-Laws com- 
mittee, for approval, rejection or 
further revision. 

The By-Laws Committee is com- 
posed of the following: 

E. L. PRESTON (TAC) 

RALPH REED (NAT) 

CLYDE HOLBROOK (AA-UNI- 
VERSAL) 

D. McCALLUM 
RIDDLE) 

J. L. BRANDON (NAT) 

J. F. MALONE (NORTHWEST) 

JACK KNIGHT (BAT- 
OMAHA) 

ARDEL WILKINS (TWA-CO- 
LUMBUS). 

We plan to revise the By-Laws 
in sections. Mr Hamilton will com- 
plete a section and it will then go 
to the By-Laws committee for ap- 
proval. A few meetings of this 
committee should suffice to com- 
plete the work of revision. 

Each member will receive a copy 
of the By-Laws in their final form. 


(AA-EMBRY 
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ELECTION 
EXPLAINED IN 
DETAIL HERE 


REPORT SETS ETS ASIDE : 
‘STEAM-ROLLER’ TALK 
There seems to be some mis- 
understanding as to how our offi- 
cers are elected, as per the action 
of our recent Convention. So there 
may be no further misunderstand- 
ings, please read 
very carefully. 
According to regular parliamen- 
tary procedure, delegates are sent 


to the Convention to represent the | 


various lines and divisions of such 
lines at the annual convention. The 
last function of this group is to 
nominate the officers. 

Prior to the Convention, 
Association had three 
president, secretary and treasurer. 
The Convention voted to increase 
this to seven officers, four elected 
officers being president, secretary, 
treasurer and first vice president, 
the remaining three officers to be 
vice presidents appointed 
each of the three lines running 
into Chicago not already repre- 
sented on the Central Executive 
Council. This new body takes of- 
fice January 1, 1933. 

When the Convention reached 
the point where nomination of the 
officers was in order, the president, 
who had been acting as chairman, 
relinquished the chair to a regular 
delegate and became a disinterest- 
ed party with no voice in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The 
called for 


the 


nominations for presi- 


dent. David L. Behncke was nomi- | 


nated. Further nominations were 
called for but were not forthcom- 


ing. The nomination was therefore | 


unanimous, no further vote was 
necessary, and David L. Behncke 
was thereby elected president. Had 
there been one additional nomina- 
tion, the matter would have been 
put to a vote of the entire mem- 
bership. 

The identical procedure was fol- 
lowed in the nomination and unani- 
mous election of Homer L. Cole 
and John L. Huber for 
and treasurer respectively. 


Nominations for first vice presi-| 
Three men! 


dent were called for. 
were nominated, Clyde M. Hol- 
brook, Ralph A. Reed and James L. 
Brandon. This election was recent- 
ly completed and the results are 
werewith tabulated: 


Total votes received......... 300 
Total votes voided........... 29 
Total votes accepted......... 271) 
For Clyde M. Holbrook....... 158 
For Ralph A. Reed..........- 80. 
For James L. Brandon....... 33 | 

The Election Committee which | 


had charge of the proceedings and 
counted the votes, was composed 
of the following: 

H. C. Heising (NAT) 

C. T. Robertson (NAT) 

E. J. Eshleman (BAT) 

R S. Jones (AA) 

W. A. Brooke (TAC). 

The 
dents which will complete the new 
seven-man Central Executive 
Council, are now being voted on 
and the 
Council will be complete and ready 
to function as of January 1, 1933. 

This should convince any mem- 
bers still holding the opinion that 
this is a one-man organization of 
the falsity of such propaganda. 


WADSWORTH NOTE 
PUBLISHED 

Following letter received from 
Wadsworth outlining the air mail 
formula situation: 
Dear Dave: 

I am sorry that it will not be 
possible for me to be here Wednes- 
day morning when you return from 





the following | 


officers, | 


from | 


new chairman immediately | 


secretary | 


additional three vice presi- | 


new Central Executive | 


It’s 3- Letter Word and He 
Tells About It 
BY E. G. HAMILTON 

Pay is just a three-letter word, 
but it is probably one of the most 
important in our vocabulary. 
also a subject which is very close 
to all of us and one which has re- 
| ceived not a little attention by the 
Association from time to time. In 


fact, the question of pay had prob- | || 


most to do with the rea- 
Air Line 


jably the 
sons for organizing the 
Pilots Association. 

During the last year pilots all 
over the country have suffered 
from pay cuts, which, for various 
reasons, they were unable to com- 
bat. Early in its history, the Asso- 
ciation endeavored to obtain facts 
on the pay situation by means of 
various questionnaires, with which 
it flooded its councils, causing them 
no end of worry and grief, in con- 
;nection with compiling the neces- 
sary data. All of this work cul- 
minated in a final decision being 
made during our recent Conven- 
tion, the outcome of which you all 
know. 

The tedious work required on 
the part of all of us to finally 
reach the conclusions that we have, 
has been well worth the effort, as 
has been proven by subsequent 
events. It is a well known fact 
jthat the air mail appropriations 
have been cut and that the opera- 
tors are soon to receive the bad 
news. This cut will be affected by 
a general scaling down of the air 
mail pay formula. This new pay 
formula is being prepared and will 
be presented during the present 
session of Congress. Fortunately 
for the Air Line Pilots Association, 
due to our previous research, we 
were in a position to present to the 
proper authorities very good rea- 
sons why this cut should not be 
passed along to the pilots. By rea- 
son of our previous contacts in 
Washington, we were reqeusted to 
make our stand known on the pay 
question, which information is to 
be included in the report of the 
Committee to Congress. 

To give an idea of the serious- 
‘ness of this situation, I quote in 
part from a letter which we have 
jrecently reecived: 

“In my conference with the 
various air line managements 
this summer, I found the man- 
agements in general, friendly 
toward their pilot personnel 
and almost unanimous in con- 
demning the labor policy of 
Mr. Cord. However, several of 

| them thought that because of 
the great fall in prices and 
reductions in wages and sal- 
aries of ground employees, 

that pilots’ salaries were a 

little out of line, and could 

bear some slight reductions. I 

should like to learn the posi- 

tion of your association on 
this point.” 

Had we not been able to supply 
this information, we would indeed 
have been in a sorry plight. From 
the information at hand, we were 
able to prepare the tables shown 
From a study of these tables it be- 
comes at once apparent that the 
, pilots have been more than lenient 
in the past. It is a known fact that, 
as of September, 1932, the indus- 
trial workers have taken an aver- 
age cut from the 1929 peak, of 
25.7%. In other words, any cut 
beyond this figure is prohibitive 
and unwarranted. As a matter of 


| 
| 


‘fact, we all know that the operat- | 


ing companies have put on new 
| schedules and their passenger busi- 
ness has increased from year to 








formula is necessary for two rea- | 


sons: first, to keep within our ap- 
propriation, and second to more 
|equitably adjust the rates in keep- 
ing with the light of our experience 


I ~ASSOCI 


It is | 


New York. This is due to the start- | during the last fiscal year. Some 
ing of the new extension between|of the companies who lost money 
Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta. last year will have their pay re- 
You have an appointment with Mr. ; duced, but I am hoping that reduc- 


Glover at 9:30 A. M. Wednesday tion will be so slight that no pay | 


morning. “cuts will follow. 
You will recall our discussion of 

the proposed formula last Monday. 

You will remember we discussed | revenue. 

whether it would result in any re- | Very truly yours, 

duction in pay. In order to clear. E. B. WADSWORTH, 


up any misunderstanding,—a new ' Superintendent. 


| The real meat of the formula is | 
; based on present expenditures and | 
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WORK PER PILOT (1932) 
(Table No. 4) 
(5500 Miles Per Month—100) 


Air Line Pilots Association Proposal..............-.- 
eee PO ere re eee 


Pan American Airways........- 


American Airways........-.-- 


\CIATION ANALYZES PILOT’ S PAY 


‘History “of Wage Cuts Told 
7} In This Story 
|| | into service, the competitive ad- 

|vanatge of those companies on th 
hourly rate over those on the mile- 
||: age rate will be increased, to th: 
|detriment of the pilots It is be- 
|lieved that the operator is not en- 
\ || | titled to the saving in pilots’ salar- 
lies cost per mile, effected by in- 
creased speeds. The present depres- 
| sion, as is well known, was aggra- 





Northwest Airways.......... eihed ates ees pots ' 209 | |vated bi the Sect et aundiiaer, 

Transcontinental & Western Air—Tri-Motor......... lto a great extent had displaced 
: tal & West Btn. and as a result, the Ameri- 

a sukrened ' 236.4 ||| can Federation of Labor and far- 


Single Motor... ... 022000. 


Looking ahead to 1933, we find that American Airways con- 


templates using airplanes with 


which, if the flight time per month is unchanged, would result in 


a Pilot Work Factor of 318. 


year right through the depression. 
From the standpoint of operating 
income, therefore, there is no legi- 
timate reason why any company 
should not pay as much now as 
formerly. We may concede that 
the pilots could probably take a 
sufficient cut to take care of the 
general deflation and bring them 
in line with other industries. We 
use the word “concede” advisedly, 
because, in view of the general 
condition of the air transport busi- 
ness compared to other businesses, 
it is a concession. If you will refer 
to table No. 3, you will notice that 
the scale of pay proposed by the 
Air Line Pilots Association repre- 
sents almost exactly a cut, 
which should take care of any un- 
usual condition brought about by 
the depression, and compares with 
the general cut of other industries. 

To estimate the actual cuts that 
have been taken by the pilots is a 
difficult task inasmuch as a great 
many of the operators have chang- 
ed their basis of pay. We have, at 
the present day, three different 
methods in force with the air mail 
carriers. First, base pay plus mile- 
age; second, base pay plus hourly 
rate; and third, flat salary. 

The companies that are using 
the first system, which we believe 
is the best, are the older companies 
such as the United Air Lines whose 
rate is $1,800 to $3,000, and mile- 
age, 4-7, and 5-9. The monthly 
pay check over non-hazardous 
country has remained substantially 
the same, due to the fact that the 
hours flown per month have been 
increased from 55 to an average 
of 80, while the speed of the air- 
planes has been increased from 
100 MPH to 115 MPH. 

The companies using the second 
system are notably the American 
Airways, and Transcontinental and 
Western Air. The base or longevity 
pay of American Airways is 
$180.00 per year to start, with in- 
creases to $1,260 per year, plus an 
hourly rate for day flying of $4.50, 
$5 00 and $5.50, depending on the 
type of equipment, and for night 
fiying $6.75, $7.50 and $8.25. This 
pay has been partially alleviated 
due to the fact that the flight time 
has been increased to nearly 100 
hours per month, and in some cases 
as high as 105 hours. In spite of 
this, however, the monthly pay 
check has been reduced approxi- 
mately 10%. In the case of Trans- 
continental and Western Air, the 
cruising speed of their mail planes 
has been increased to 130 miles, 


25% 


seeing industralists are now advo- 
| | eating a five-day week and a six- 
hoger day to offset this condition. 
|In the case of the pilots, the em- 
ployment problem will solve itself 
if they are paid so much per mil: 
—— | flown. 

It is easy to visualize that, under; As a matter of fact, from our 
this system of pay, in addition to; past experience, it is concluded 
the 10% actual cut the number of |that greater speeds have increased 
pilots required to accomplish this | the nervous strain on the pilots 
amount of flying is approximately 'and we should, from time to time, 
one-half of what otherwise would | seek legislation which would reduc: 
have been needed. Unemployment;the number of hours flown per 
in our profession is just as much| month, in the interest of public 
of a problem as it is in the rest of | safety. If the hourly basis of pay 
the country. jis retained, it will be obvious that 

Those companies coming under pilots will be forced to sacrific 
the third classification are such} pay in the interest of safety, which 
well known companies as Pan-|is not according to my way of 
American Airways and Northwest !thinking, nor, I hope, yours. In 
Airways. Under the old system of line with this thought, th 
pay, the Pan-American pilots were | A. L. P. A., at its recent Conven- 
earning from $800 to $1,000 per/tion passed the following resolu- 
month. In July of 1932 they were | tion: 
placed on a flat salary of $600 per “Be It Resolved: That, con- 
month, representing cuts of from: sidering the class of equip- 
thirty to forty per cent. Northwest! ment in general use today, the 


| | labor, 
i| 


a cruising speed of 175 MPH 


\| 
li 


Airways are on a flat salary of pilots shall not be on flight 
$550 per month and fly in the) duty more than ninety hours 
neighborhood of 95 to 100 hours. per month. In case the pilot 


reaches the ninety hours away 
from base, he may return to 
his base. In the case of inter- 
national operation the forego- 
ing clauses are subject to the 
discretion of the parties con- 
cerned. 

“Be It Further Resolved: 
That, as the speed of aircraft 
is appreciably increased, the 
maximum hours per month be 


In view of the above conditions, 
it is felt that due to the discrepan- 
cies in pilots’ salaries some of the; 
newer companies are placed in an 
advantageous position from a com- | 
petitive standpoint. It is believed | 
that conditions would be greatly) 
improved if all operators adopted 
a standard basis of pay. It is fur-| 
ther believed that the method and | 
rate of pay in force on United Air} 
Lines is the best, and, inasmuch as decreased.” 
this also represents a 28% cut| Aside from the cold figures in 
from the old prevailing rate, that | the case, there are perhaps quite a 
further reductions would be out of | ‘number of other reasons why pilots 
order. ‘should be paid a good salary. Th: 

The history of air transporta- | useful life of a pilot, compared to 
tion shows that this industry can-|other vocations, is very short, 
not be compared with the present! probably not more than twenty or 
state of other industries. As a mat-| twenty-five years, and at the same 
ter of fact, air transportation has;time, unfortunately, the training 
increased steadily in points of vol-|he receives as a pilot does not 
ume of traffic and increased sched- | necessarily fit him to engage in any 
ules during all of this depression,|other kind of work. He must, 
so that today it is probably on ajtherefore, save enough from his 
sounder footing than it has ever;earnings during his short usefu 
been. No other industry can say | life to — care of him in his old 
the same. Therefore, there is really | age. ne of the established ways 
no legitimate cuomne, from the op- | of care this is to invest in an en- 
erators’ standpoint, to reduce sal-;|dowment insurance policy. Here, 
aries. The only ground for asking | again, he is met with an added ex- 
pilots to accept lower wages is that; pense of twenty to forty dollars 
which is based on the increased | per $1,000 of insurance additional 
buying power of the dollar, and | | premium over and above the usua! 
this adjustment has been more rate, which extra premium, by the 
than taken care of, as shown. It is) Way, does not increase the 
believed that those operators who’ Value of his policy, but is a total 
are paying less than the prevailing |loss. Coupled with this, we hav 
rate should be required to increase |to face the fact that, after all. 
pilots’ wages to at least the same | piloting is a hazardous profession. 
as the United Air Lines. ‘not only from the standpoint of 

I would also like to say a few accidental death or serious injury, 
words regarding the advantages of |but from the standpoint also of 
the mileage rate of pay over the keeping oneself in perfect physical 
hourly rate. It is perfectly obvious condition in order to keep ones 
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plus, per hour. that, as fastter equipment is put (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3.) 
PILOTS’ PAY SCALES 
(Table No. 1) 
Flight 
BASE PAY (PER YEAR) FLIGHT PAY Time per 
Start Increase Maximum Day Night Month 
GER TRIN ooo 5 iis ciccscwcadeees $2400 $200 $4000 Ordinary Terrain...5¢ per mi. 10¢ per mi. 55 Hrs. 
Hazardous Terrain. 6c per mi. 12c per mi. 
oS Extra Hazardous...7e¢ per mi. l4c per mi. 
Proposed by Air Line Pilots Ordinary Terrain. ..4c per mi. 8c per i. 80 Hrs. 
Assn. (1932) ..........-. ... $1800 $200 $3000 Hazardous _Terrain .5e | per mi. 10¢ per — z 
United Airlines (1932)...... $1300 $200 ~ $3000 Ordinary Terrain. ..4c per mi. 7c per mi. 80 Hrs. 
i pik ee 4 _____Hazardous Terrain. 5c per mi. 9c per mi. 
American Airways (1932)..$ 180 $180 $1260 Flames of Gr. Wt. a roe 
9000 Ibs. Mail Only. .$4.50 Hr. $6.75 Hr. 100 ‘. 
9000 Ibs. Mail and j ‘i _ 
Passenger ........ $5.00 Hr. $7.50 Hr. 
ears - —— Over 9000 Ibs... .....$5.50 Hr. $8.25 Hr. 
Transcontinental & Western Hi: ae 
Pe Per $1440 $120 $2400 $4.00 Hr. $6.00 Hr. 100 Hrs 
; eee os ees ea. 500 hrs. ob OT * s 
Transamerican Al rway a ons ane —— Motor— ete | +i ~ 
Corporation (1932) ....... ee Se 4e per mi 
” ea. 500 hrs Tri- Meter. sriphens eee. ape 
Passenger ........ $4.00 Hr. $4.00 Hr. 
Pan American Airways iC st ae : 
(USB)... see eee ee ees $ 600 Per Mo. Flat Salary 80 Hrs 
Northwest Airways (1932)..$ 550 Per Mo. Flat Salary f 100 Hrs. 
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PRESIDENT DAVID L. BEHNCKE’S SPEECH AT AERO MEDICAL CONVENTION 





Speech Delivered During Air 
Races Printed Here In Detail 


Outlines Large and Important Part That Medical Groups 


Plays in 


The Aero Medical 
association of flight surgeons, 


medical men. This association has 


Association, 


Aviation 


as you no doubt remember, is an 


including civilian as well as military 


cooperated with us in the past and 


we have made it a point to be at their convention to maintain friendly 


relations. 


They have extended us every courtesy and their cooperation 


was evidenced last year when they went to considerable “expe nse to 


convene a committee 
vention in 1931, 
We have published this question- 


naire several times in our bulletin 
and papers together with the an- 
swers of the Aero Medical Associa- 
tion. However, we are reviewing 
them here The questions we asked 
were as follows: 


1. What is the maximum num- 
ber of hours that a transport 
pilot should fly? 

a. Day. 
b. Night. 

2. What is the Association’s at- 
titude regarding a statement 
that was made at the recent 
Washington conference by a 
certain employer that 170 
hours, in his judgment, was 
just a fair schedule for a 
line pilot? 

3. We 
the 
gard to the 
hours. 

4. What effect is noted on the 
pilot as a result of irregular 
schedules, irregular meals, 
sleep and recreation? 

5. We would like to know what 
the Medical Asso ciation’s 
opinion may be concerning a 
pilot’s flying a complete round 
trip of his run without any 
rest. 

6. What is the Medical Depart- 
ment’s opinion concerning the 
pilot’s flying a run one way, 
without proper rest period at 


would like to know what 
Army lays down with re- 
limits of flying 


the end of the run? 
7. What reaction is bound to 
come from the extending of 


a 400 mile regular scheduled 
run to 900 miles for the pilot, 
with the same responsibilities, 
and with the same facilities 
staring him in the face? 
Therefore, in line with the 
adopted practice of attending the 
Convention of this Association, our 
president, Mr. Behncke, was pres- 
ent at the Aero Medical Associa- 
tion in Cleveland which was held 
during the National Air Races, 
September 2, 3 and 4, 1932. The 
following copy of Mr. Behncke’s 
speech before this convention will | 
no doubt be of much interest to 
our membership, and would have 
been published sooner had not the 
Aero Medical Association exper- 
ienced some delay in getting their 
minutes into printed form. 


EXCERPT FROM MINUTES OF 
AERO MEDICAL CONVENTION 
AT CLEVELAND 


MR. BEHNCKE: First of all, 
would like to say that I am glad Ne 
be here representing the Air Line 
Pilots Association. Our first ap- 
pearance before your group was at 
Kansas City. I did not appear at 
that time. We were represented 
by Ray Brown who is no longer 
with us, but who was, at that time, 
our official representative. 

So that I may better introduce | 
myself, in addition to my duties as 
one of the officers of the Air Line | 
Pilots Association, I fly on the! 
transcontinental run between Chi- 
cago and Omaha. This gives me a 
very close contact with air line 
operations, and this arrangement | 
has a distinct advantage because, 
since I myself am an air line pilot, 
I know exactly what they are up 
against. I know what a large and} 
important part the Aero Medical | 
Association has taken in the pilot- | 
ing profession and what a large | 
and important factor this will be} 
in time to come. 


The Air Line Pilots Association, | 
last year, had a very limited mem- 


in New York, about a month after their 


‘than ninety hours per month. 


con- 


for the sole purpose of answering our que stionnaire 


bende. a as we were then only in 
the process of organizing. We have 
since organized every line in this 
country and some lines extending 
into other countries with the ex- 
ception of Pacific Air Transport, a 
division of the United Air Lines 
We now have some 650 members— 
all active air line pilots. I under- 
stand there are about 18,000 pilots 
who are licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but the Asso- 
ciation estimates that there are 
only about 1,000 of this number 
that have the necessary qualifica- 
tions to fly all classes of air craft 
in all kinds of weather, day and 
night. Of this number there are 
about 750 actually working for 
hire and earning money by flying, 
and 650 of these are in our organi- 
zation. That will give you a fair 
idea of the set-up of our organi- 
zation at this time. 


A lot of regulations are put into 
effect, some fair and some unfair, 
and increased flying hours is some- 
thing about which I believe both of 
our Associations should do some 
serious thinking. Our problem is 
to watch the schedules and not al- 
low the flying hours to mount to 
an impossible figure. 

Last year during your conven- 
tion at Kansas City, we gave your 
Association a set of quéstions, and 
I want to go on record right here 
as expressing the appreciation of 
our entire association for your 
splendid cooperation in answering 
this questionnaire. I have the re- 
port before me, and before going 
any further I would like a little 
more discussion on this question- 
naire and to get your reaction to 
it at this time. Perhaps some of 
the committee who answered the 
questions are here today. Let us 
review the questions. 

(Mr. Behncke repeats Question 
No. 1 and the answer contained in 
the questionnaire presented to the 
Aero Medical Association by the 
Air Line Pilots Association at the 
convention of the Aero Medical 
Association at Kansas City.) 

The report is entirely satisfac- 
tory except the first paragraph, 
namely: “Daylight flying should be 
limited to from 90 to 110 hours 
per month depending upon the 
terrain, weather and _ passenger 
loads. It is conceivable, however, 
that these limits may be exceeded 
under certain conditions, such as, 
for example, in case of numerous 
short trips in continuous good 
weather. Our great objection to 
your answer is that you do not 
hold even 110 hours as an absolute 
maximum. As soon as you leave 
a loophole in a regulation, certain 


operators are bound to jump 
through. 
We held our first convention 


about a year ago, which was, in. 
reality, an organization meeting, 
and was attended by some fifteen | 
or eighteen pilots, each represent- 
ing some air line group. At th*s 
convention the Air Line Pilots 
went on record as adopting a Maxi- 
mum Flight Time Resolution, the 
substance of which is as follows: 
“Be It Resolved: That, the pilots 
shall not be on flight duty more | 
In 
case the pilot reaches the ninety | 
|hours away from base, he may re- | 
turn to his base. In the case of | 
international operation the forego- | 


|ing clauses are subject to the dis- | 


cretion of the parties concerned. 


“Be It Further Resolved: Thet, | 
as the speed of aircraft is appreci- | 


| practically 


ably increased, the maximum hours | 
per month be decreased.” 

Of course, the Air Line Pilots 
have no way of gauging the ill ef- 
fects of too much time in the air 
except from the way they feel 
after putting in excessive hours. 
Right now I think the Air Line 
Pilots are flying just about as much 
as they should, and if they are 
forced to fly much more, it will 
bring about an unsafe condition in 
air line operations created by over- 
fatigue. At the present time, some 
operators, those commonly known 
as independents, are coming into 
the game driving hard bargains, 
and trying to get the pilots to work 
for as little money as possible and 
to fly an unheard of number of 
hours. If it was not for the limit 
of 110 hours set by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce together with 
other time limitations, it would 
amount to an eight- 
hour day with Saturday afternoon 
off, or some arrangement like that. 
The Air Line Pilots feel that even 
110 hours is a little high and there- 
fore we have set the mark at 90 
scheduled hours with 100 hours as 
the maximum. We will hold an- 
other convention, October 17, 18 
and 19, at Chicago and will go into 


this matter again. We will draw a 
comparison, and expect to show 
how increased time has -been 


brought about during the last year. 

Referring again to our question- 
naire and your answer to Ques- 
tion No. 1, which, incidentally, is 
the only part of the questionnaire 
which did not meet with the entire 
approval of our Association, we 
realize, of course, that we cannot 
have everything, but we must 
strive to keep the hours within a 
sensible limit necessary to properly 
parallel safe operations. We will 
run over the balance of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

(Mr. Behncke reviews the re- 
maining questions and answers. 
Note: This is omitted as you are 
all familiar with this questionnaire 
and the answers.) 


MR. BEHNCKE: Postmaster 
General Brown recently stated to 
me in a conference in his office 


that pilots should have an active 
life of from twenty to twenty-five 
years, barring the unforeseen. In 
line with this, I wish to go on rec- 
ord as stating that if we are going 
to work them to the very limits of 
human endurance, there won’t be 
ten years active life for the air 
line pilots. As far as that goes, 
there is not one of us who cares to 
work on the basis of the maximum 
of human endurance, the point be- 
ing that, if air line pilots burn 
themselves out in ten years, what 
means have they for making a liv- 
ing after that? In other words, 
things have to be properly balanc- 
ed to be sensible. 

Now I would like to say a few 
words regarding Colonel Young, 
who has just spoken to you. I think 
Colonel Young should receive more 
credit than any other man in the 
United States for what he has done 
for commercial aviation during the 


past four or five years, and espe-! 


cially during the last year, during 
which time he has been instru- 
mental, to a large extent, in work- 
ing out the new Scheduled Air 
Transport Rating, which provides 
education for a better understand- 
ing of instrument flying, commonly 
referred to as blind flying, which, 
if properly handled, will do much 
to complete schedules and increase 
safety in air commerce operation. 
If not properly handled, it will 
work exactly to the contrary. For 
example, six months ago, I myself 
had a very limited knowledge of 
instrument flying. Now I have had 
34 hours under the hood, blind to 
everything but the instruments di- 
rectly in front of me. The psy- 
chology of learning to fly by in- 
struments is the procedure of 
breaking yourself of the habit of, 
gazing at things in the distance | 
and below to ascertain the position | 
of your craft, and learn to trust 
your instruments which are, in| 
reality, a mechanical horizon lo- 
‘cated approximately two feet di-| 
rectly before your eyes. 

This advancement in the art of | 


the profession 
under the 


is put into effect 
new 


by the Department of Commerce. 


It is one more step in commercial | 


aviation that brings 
medical questions. 
in the old days we 
flew on horizon. In instrument fly- 
ing we still fly on horizon, but 
bring the horizon practically up to 
the point of our noses. It is hard 
to become accustomed to this sort 
of thing since it is a matter of co- 
ordinating what you heer on the 
radio and see directly before you 
with your with the other 
muscles of your body. To fly blind 
you must coordinate these two ecle- 
ments with what you do with your 
hands and feet. 


up several 
As just stated, 
used to say we 


eyes, 


This is a problem that might in- 
terest the Aero Medical profession. 
What effect, for instance, has this 
additional strain on the human 
nervous system and what addi- 
tional effect will this crackling 
radio have on your ears in addi- 
tion, to the other common excessive 
noises of flying over a long period 
of time? I notice myself that I 
used to hear quite plainly just 


after alighting from a long flight | 


even if people spoke in a low tone 
of voice. Now I am forced to have 
them yell at me before I can under- 
stand because of the condition of 


my ear drums created by the 
crackling and static of the radio. 
Whether this sort of thing will 


have any lasting effects, we do not 
know, but I believe the Aero Medi- 
cal Association should watch it 
very closely. This new type of fly- 


ing is harder on the nervous sys- 
tem. What effect this is going to 
have on the active life of a pilot 


is another question. 


Now here is a point that I wish 
to bring out at this time, and 
please bear in mind that our Asso- 
ciation is constantly being con- 
fronted with the problem of pro- 
tecting our membership. We want 
to know why a member is let out 
because of his physical condition 
In one particular case we went to 
the medical examiner and were 
not able to get any information. 
We wanted to know why, if for no 
other reason than to protect our 
membership, this man’s physical 
condition kept him from flying. Re- 
member, our only desire was to get 
‘to the bottom of the situation and 
properly differentiate between 
right and wrong. Personally, I 
don’t think there should have been 
any hesitancy, as all we were try- 
ing to do was to get the facts that 
may have had a bearing on the 
question. However, the flight sur- 
geon in question would not give 
any information. He informed us 
that, since he was a regularly ap- 
pointed flight surgeon for a certain 
operating company, he would 
hardly be at liberty to give any 
advice or information. 


It is hard to understand why we 
could not get this information 
we were interested from a profes- 
sional angle as it may or may not 
have had a bearing on the operat- 
ing angle. Now the question is, 
would it be possible for your Asso- 
ciation to create a policy of ex- 
tending information to our Asso- 
ciation regarding the physical con- 
dition of pilots grounded for phy- 
sical reasons? Do you think that 
possible? 

MR. GREEN 
Aero Medical 
will that later. 

MR. BEHNCKE: The stipulated 
flight time in the present Depart- 
ment of Commerce regulation is, 
not over thirty hours a week. Some 
pilots are flying more than thirty | 
hours a week. I think we should | 
\stick to the regulations as laid 
down except where they have a 
bearing on the kind of operations 
learried on by the Pan-American 
Airways. For any increases allow- 
ed over the Department of Com- 
merce regulations the figure arriv- 
led at should be by mutual consent 
of the pilots and the management, 
land the waiver granted on that 
basis, and the new figure arrived 
|at under this arrangement, should 
‘not increase flight time. Thirty 
jhours is a great plenty in any one 


AS 


(President of the 
Association): We 


| 


week under 
Scheduled Air| 
Transport Rating recently created | 


ordinary operating 


conditions 

Again coming back to the ques- 
tionnaire and how much a 
should fly per month, I am request- 
ing in behalf of our Association 
that you again consider the matter 
and give us a more definite cd 
cision to replace your answer to 
question 1 of our questionnaire, 
regarding excessive flying hours. 
Our Association does not mean to 
set down or propose unreasonabl 
and drastic recommendations, bui 
I think unless we are very definit: 
as to the matter of flight time be- 
ing maintained at a sensible figure 
there is going to be plenty of 
trouble from cut-throat concerns 
who drive hard bargains regardless 
of public safety. The Department 
of Commerce limit should be the 
maximum. The Department says 
not over 110 hours is excessive. 
Consequently, this is the only thing 
we do not agree with on our ques- 
tionnaire of 1931 and your 
swers. 


pilot 


an- 


I think my time is about up and 


I hope the Aero Medical Associa- 
tion and the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation can continue to maintain 
pleasant relations. T shall hope to 
be present next year at your an- 
nual convention, and I wish to 
thank you for the time you have 
given me to speak to you. I assure 


you that it is our wish to cooperate 
in every possible way. Thank you. 


MR. GREEN: Perhaps some of 
you may know some of the gen- 
eral history of the Association 
which Mr. Behneke represents. It 
is an association of pilots operat- 
ing as Air Line Pilots. Due to the 
lack of time here we cannot an- 
swer the questions which Mr. 
Jehncke has asked and it would 
seem to me that it would be a mat- 
ter of justice that everyone con- 
sider them carefully. I think Mr. 
sehncke is entitled to this. There- 
fore, if you gentlemen are willing, 
and it is satisfactory to Mr. 
Sehncke, I will take this oppor- 
tunity to extend Mr. Behncke an 
invitation to present a question- 
naire to this Associtaion for con- 
sideration, the same as was done 
last year. Will that be satisfactory 


to you, Mr. Behncke? 

MR. BEHNCKE: Yes sir. 

DR. GREEN: Then T shall en- 
deavor to see to it that Dr. Warn- 
shuis appoints this committee. 

This closes Mr. Behncke’s  re- 
marks before the Aero Medical 


Association Convention. Mr. Behn- 
cke’s talk was met with consider- 
able applause and he was invited 
to again be present at the conven- 
tion one year hence. A question- 
naire is being submitted to all the 
councils at the regular December 
council meeting which asks the di- 


rectors to furnish Headquarters 
with any questions of an aero 
medical nature that they may care 
to have answered by the Aero 
Medical Association in the near 
future. The questions thus gather- 
ed will be added to the regular 


questions asked the 
Association in Mr. Behncke’s talk. 
This consisted of questions re- 
garding the active life of the pilots 


Aero Medical 


maximum flying hours, eyes, hear- 
ing and nervous system as they 
may be affected by instrument 
flying. 


BOARD REVIEWS 
A. L. P. A. PAPER 


| In view of the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed regarding certain articles 
jthat have been published in the 
|AIR LINE PILOT, the Central 
Executite Council has decided to 
appoint an Editorial Advisory 
Board whose duty it will be to re- 
view each issue before it is pub- 
lished. 


Members of the Board for this 
issue of the AIR LINE PILOT 
were: Edwin L Preston (T A C), 
Duncan McCallum (A. A.), John 
S. Pricer (A. A.), E. L. McMillen 
(N A T), Horace Heising (N AT). 
The issue was unanimously ap- 
proved. 








ENGLAND AND 


U. S. PACT ON 
SHIPS SOUGHT 


Agreement “Would Validate 
Planes Built Here or 
In Britain 


ARE STILL NEGOTIATING 
Report Lists British Require- 
ments; Seen As Aid 
To Builders 


Washington, D. C. (Special).— 
During a recent visit of a repre- 
sentative of the British Air Min- 
istry, a tentative working agree- 
ment was reached under the terms | 


of which it will be possible for! Average Length of Passenger Trips for July, August and 


each government to immediately‘ 
validate the 
cates of airplanes manufactured in| 
and imported from the other coun- | 
try. This agreement is purely ten- 
tative and subject to the final ap- 
proval of the respective govern- 
ment authorities, but we 


final form as is possible in 
order that you may be aware of | 
the special requirements to which 
the British Government may be 


near 


expected to demand adherence on| 


the part of American aircraft 


which are exported to that country. | 


That part of the agreement per- 
taining to design reads as follows: 
“A person applying in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for the validation of | 


airworthiness certifi- | 


are pre- | 
enting it to you at this time in as! 
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Average Trip 275 Miles 





lines 
as reflected in reports to the 
transport operators was 275 miles, 


Passengers 





Period Carried 
July-Dec., 1929 ........ ~ 101,566 
Jan.-June, 1930 185,956 
July-Dec., 1930 ......... 188,979 
Jan.-June, 1931 169,816 
July-Dee., 1981 ...<)... 300,165 
Jan.-June, 1932 217,588 

IE ake aceuacoia aieseue sta 1,164,070 


Passengers 


Period Carried 
| 
Se PROB i. a nemaesis.s 53,759 
| August, BR kins: ccges's 57,995 
|September, 1932 ....... 52,829 


Totals 


| 


I have just read the 


I do not understand why the N. 


The average length of the trips made by passengers on the air 
in continental United States during July, August and September 
Department of Commerce 
it was announced today by Colonel 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


_ December, - 1932 





nal becomes weaker you know 
which sector you are in by your 
compass course. It is then neces- 
sary to make a 180 degree turn 
and fly until you come to an on- 
course signal or the radio beacon 





by the air 


Average Length of Passenger Trips in Six-Months 
Periods from distetens 1929, Through June, 1932 


Passe onger Aver. Length of 


Miles Passenger Trips 
Flown (Miles) 
20,298,527 “199.85 
40,319,602 216.82 
43,040,103 227.75 
40,855,654 240.58 
65,586,721 218.50 
54,534,746 250.63 
264,635,353 227.336 
Sept., 1932 


Average Length 
Passenger Trips 


Passenger 
Miles 
14,774,709 2 
15,936,363 274.78 
14,585,965 27 


45,297,037 


Pilot Sask ee Wens 
Snead’s Orientation Article 


method of orientation described by H. B. 
a." in the September first issue of ‘The Air Line Pilot”. 


A. T. pilots would propose a plan | 


a United States Certificate of Air- | | of orientation that is not practical under actual blind flying conditions | 


worthiness for Export will be re- | 
quired to produce with the appli- 
cation documentary evidence from | 
the competent authorities of the! 
United States Government to the! 
effect that the under menioned spe- 
supplementary regulations | 
been complied with. 


cial or 
have 


REPORTS OF 
UNPAID DUES 





INCORRECT 


ONLY 29 VOTES VOIDED 
RECENT ELECTION 


DUES BEING MAILED 
Reports have been circulated 
cently by unfriendly publications 
that we have a high figure in out- 
tanding unpaid dues. This is in- 
correct and untrue. 
While collection of dues is by no 
eans 100%, our finances are not 
larmingly delinquent. In support 
of our statement, there were only 
twenty-nine votes voided in the re- 
cent vice-presidential election and 
1 good percentage of the twenty- 
nine were voided because of im- 
proper execution of the ballot and 
not because the voter was not in 
good standing. Further, we have 
only four members who are up for 
ispension because of non-payment 
of dues. 

On the other hand, we are under 
heavy expenses and it is necessary 
to realize that if we are to carry 
on dues must be paid and paid 
promptly. Our continued progress 
and our very existence depend on 
prompt payments. 

If you are going along figuring 
other fellow will pay, 
tremely likely that the other fellow 
is depending on you to do the pay- 
ing. In that event, the Association 
appears to be in the middle. 

Bills for next quarterly dues will | 
be in the mail shortly. The billing’ 


the 


will include the pro-rated conven- | 


tion assessment. Mail your check 
promptly. 

The next Quarterly 
Report, covering the 
Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1932, will be 
out in January. Your chairman re- 
ceives a financiaol report each 
quarter. 
your chairman to read the report. | 
The January report will show the ; 
amount outstanding in dues. Any! 
doubts you may have, therefore, 


Financial 


wlli soon be definitely settled. Ac- | 
quaint yourself with the financial 
condition of your 


Association. 


it is ex-| 


months of | 


You are urged to contact | 


‘unless, as Mr. Snead states, it had 
\its inception during the recent 
|S. A. T. R. tests and was employed 
\in order to pass these tests easily. 
\If this is so, there is no reason for 
| spreading this information all over 
|the country with the result that 
| pilots who have had no blind flying 
'experience run the risk of being 
trained in a method of orientation 
which has such serious drawbacks 
land its inapplicability should the 
‘pilot be lost some ° distance from 
the beacon station or at stations 
‘where the beacons are not at right 
angles. 

I would say that we are going at 
‘this blind flying business too fast, 
that is by having done nothing 
about it since the transport lines 
started, the present background 
being entirely the work of a few 
men and pilots who have tried to 
develop blind flight. To date, not 
even all of this background has 
been exploited. Only about half the 
available information acquired by 
these few blind fliers over a period 
of years has been used, the hastily 
gathered and incomplete informa- 
tion has been spread, a new law 
passed, and all the rest of the pilots 
are required to become experts 
within a year. 

All of this is excellent progress 
since we cannot start too quickly 
to develop instrument flying 
amongst our air line pilots. 

I have only one fault to find in 
this rapid development, that being 
there are a number of men who 
have set themselves up as experts 
and advisors in a line of work in 
iwhich they have had little or no 
practical experience. 
serious 
may re- 
to prop- 


This blind flying is a 
business, where a mistake 
‘sult in death and damage 
‘erty. Therefore, the pilots, as the 
ones most concerned, should at 
least take time to consider whether 
{they are being instructed in a 
|method of orientation that is prac- 
!tical under blind flight conditions, 
particularly inasmuch as once in- 
structed, it is rather hard to change 
to another system. 

To get back to N. A. T., I know 
|this method is of recent inception 
jas I was flying the New York- 
Cleveland run in 1929 and soon 
jafter radio had been installed on 
|the N. A. T. planes I was instruct- 
ied by W. L. Smith in a method of 
finding the station if Jost. His sys- 
|tem used the idea of listening for 
fading and increasing signals. 

I paid attention to what W. L. 
| Smith had to say, for, as you must 
remember, he has made'a thorough 
‘study of blind flight since the first 
lair mail was carried about 1920. 





He was flying blind in the days 
when they had the slogan, “the 
mail must go”. That was even be- 
fore I had left the farm in order 
to try my hand at aviation. 

Therefore, when I had the op- 
portunity to instruct the E. A. T. 
pilots, I naturally used W. L. 
Smith’s method as being the best, 
due to the fact that I had had con- 
siderable experience at being lost 
myself under actual flying condi- | 
tions (with plenty of wind drift | 
added in) and had found it alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

The E A. T. system permits a 
pilot to arrive at the station with 
the least amount of flying of any 
system I have heard. 


possibilities of the system outlined | 


in The Air Line Pilot and the ad- 
vantages of being more efficient 
and safe from a practical stand- 
point, since the mileage flown is 
far less, which means a saving in 
gasoline and ship time to the op- 
erator. This saving of gas may 


forestall a forced landing. 

For example: Starting from a 
point 25 miles from the Newark 
beacon and using the method out- 
lined by Mr. Snead, it would re- 
quire 101 miles of flying to get to 
the beam station. By E. A. T. 
method not more than 32 miles of 
flying are required. Taking into 
consideration drift the advantages 
of the E. A. T. method are even 
more pronounced since it is pos- 
sible by the other method outlined 
to miss the beam or on-course 
signal entirely. 

To go a little more into detail 
with the E. A T. system, each ship 
has been supplied with charts show- 
ing the 10 radio beacons on the 
line, together with the compass 
courses of all beams, and in addi- 
tion, the A and N sectors as well 
are given a compass course. It is 
only necessary to use this chart 
when the pilot is lost. As soon as 
the pilot hears the radio station 
identifying characteristics and the 
A or N signals, he refers to the 
chart of that station which applies 
to those characteristics and then 
flies a compass course of the sec- 
tor he is in until he arrives on a 
beam or at the station. 

For example: if an “A” is heard 
and the pilot does not know which 
one of the two “A” sectors he is 
in, it is only necessary to fly one 
of the two compass courses of the 
““A”’ sectors which takes the air- 
plane directly to or away from the 
station. The 
to three minutes, 


ume is kept low). 


It has all the | 


“A” will fade in one 
if flying away 
from the station (provided the vol- 
When the sig- 


station. If the signal becomes loud- 
er when flying one of the sector | 
courses, the sector is determined 
| by the compass course and you are 
|already going toward the station. 
|No amount of drift will affect this 
|procedure as a beam cannot be 
missed if flying the A or N com-| 
pass course. | 





The sector has been determined | 
but it is impossible to know which 
lof the two beams the plane will | 
run into. Referring to the chart 
| you note the compass course of the | 
beam on the right of the sector 
which you are in. When the beam 
on-course signal is heard, you fly 
the compass course of the beam on 
the right for at least one minute. | 
If you continue to get the on- 
course signal continue on this beam 
course to the station. 


If an off-course signal of the op- 
posite sector is heard you know 
you have crossed the beam to your 
left A turn to the left is made 
until you are on the course of that 
beam and flying toward the station. | 


After the sector is determined | 
and the ship is headed on the 
course of that sector, it is possible 


to arrive at or so close to the sta- 
tion that the signals will be con- 
fusing. Your proximity to the sta- 
tion is known by the loud signals 
reecived and the pilot should now 


fly the course of the beam he 
wishes to use to come in over the 
field. 


Very truly yours, 
HOWARD C. STARK. 





FLYER DISCOVERS FIRE; 
AIDS FOREST RANGERS 


From the California Forest Serv- 
ice Officials comes creditable men- 
tion of Pilot Edward Greer of the 
United Air Lines for his part in 
preventing a major..fire in the 
| Sie rra Nevadas. 





On his regular run from Reno 
to San Francisco he discovered and 
located a blaze in the canyon and 


informed the United ground radio 
station, who in turn notified the 
|Forest Preserve officials. 


‘TWO VETERAN FLYERS 
PASS 1,000,000 MARK 


Doug. Davis and Warren D. 
“Bill” Williams, two veteran air 
line pilots,’ recently passed their 


millionth air mile mark. 


Douglas Davis of E. A. T. 
national recognition as a racing 
pilot, and is the first civilian flying 
a commercial airplane, to win over 
the Army and Navy in national air 
racing competition. Doug. flies the 

‘Atlanta, Georgia to Miami, Florida 
‘division of the E. A. T. 


won 


/until the 


HAMILTON IN 
CAPITOL AS 
ALPA AGENT 


Veteran Flyer Transfers Ac- 
tivities From Chicago 


Office 
|FLYING FIFTEEN YEARS 


‘Varied Air Career Fits Him 
For New Post; Was 
R. A. F. Pilot 





Edward G. Hamilton, Executive 
|Representative, has been assigned 
to Washington to carry on Associa- 
|tion activities there 

There are few things affecting 
line pilots which do not have some 
vital connection, directly or indi- 
rectly, with official Washington. 
Therefore, we are following out 


| the procedure of last year, in send- 


ing a legsilative agent to Wash- 
ington to further and safeguard 
the interests of air line pilots, 

It is a costly matter to maintain 
a Washington office in addition to 
the home office. However, it is vital 
to our normal progress. 

Mr. Hamilton will remain in 
Washington during the “lame 
duck” session of Congress. If there 
is a special session called after 
March 4th, he will prolong his stay 
end of that session. 

Our members are invited to use 

ur Washington connection when- 

ever possible. In case there is 
something to look into or take care 
of in Washington, do not hesitate 
to take advantage of this service 
available during the full time Con- 
gress is in session. 

Mr. Hamilton is an old pilot with 
considerable line experience. He 
was picked for this job because of 
his outstanding qualifications. He 
is aggressive, thorough and has a 
pleasing personality. It may take 
him a while to find himself. How- 
ever, there is plenty of assistance 
available. The legislative represen- 
tatives of various organized groups 
have offered fullest cooperation. 

We believe Mr. Hamilton will 
prove a valuable asset to our Asso- 
ciation. 


SEVEN AIRMEN HAVE 
FLOWN MRS. ROOSEVELT 





Seven pilots of the E. A. T. went 
Democratic, flying Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt from Atlanta, Georgia 
to New York. 

The pilots who had the honor of 
iflying Mrs. Roosevelt are: Joe 
Duckworth, Clarence Coleman, Al 
Komdat, Bill Hendrikson, Bull 
Sievers, Frank Kern and _ Pete 
Parker. 


Air lines Transport 38, 548 
Passengers During Month 


Scheduled air lines operating in continental United States carried 
38,548 passengers in October, 1932, according to reports from the 31 


companies operating, it was announced today by Col. 


Clarence M. 


Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


Miles flown by these scheduled 
air lines during the month were 
3,838,717, express carried totaled 
99,291 pounds and passenger miles 
flown were 11,191,550. A passen- 
ger mile is the equivalent of one 
passenger flown one mile. A com- 
parison follows: 

Oct. 1932 Oct. 1931 
No. of 

reporting 

companies 31 
No. of 

operating 

companies 31 
Passengers 

carried 
Express 

(Ibs. ) 
Miles 

flown 
Passenger 

miles 


40 


40 
38,548 40,141 

99,291 
3,838,717 4,314,819) 


11,191,550 11,119,119: 


70,526 | 





STARK’S AERO DIGEST 
STORY WORTH READING 


An interesting article on locat- 
ing radio beam stations is publish- 
ed in the December issue of the 
| Aero Digest. The writer is Howard 
C. Stark, instructor in instrument 
flying of the Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 

The article has an especial in- 
|terest as it is accompanied by a 
summary in sketch form on the 
| comparison of the different systems 
‘used in locating the Radio Beacon 
| station. 

Mr. Stark is the publisher of an 
instruction book on blind or instru- 
ment flying which has been widely 
‘read and acce pted by the flying 
fraternity. 


| 
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Washington Situation Told 


In Detail; Behncke Reports 


Pilots’ Status Outlined; 
Visits With Officials 
Described 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


mediation legislation, and the prob- 
able effect of the change in admin- 
istration on air commerce. 

The effect of the new adminis- 
tration will be largely a gambling 
matter, in Brown’s opinion, de- 
pending on the 
budget There is not much more he 
can do, he said, but he would do 


his best to leave the industry on a| 
He stated he| 
had endeavored, and hoped he had | 
pilots | 


secure foundation. 
succeeded, in helping the 
and he would try to help more be- 
fore he left office. 
be available to give us counsel any 
time we called on him. 

I told him the 
and trusted him 
lieved I expressed the 
every line 
extending our 
his leaving the 


pilots respected 
and that I be- 
feeling of 


sincere regrets at 
position of Post- 
master General and that he car- 
ried with him the good will, ad- 
miration and appreciation of the 
men piloting the air mail lines of 
the country. 
STRAIN APPARENT 

I found the Department of Com- 
merce showing the inevitable 
strain consequent upon a change 
in administration. 

An encounter 
Gardner, chief 


with George E. 
inspector of the 
eastern division, led to a discussion 
of airport ceilings. Mr. Gardner 
said it was the belief of the opera- 
tors that airport ceilings should be 
lower than present Department 
regulations permitted and that the 
Department had refused several 


requests for low ceiling operations. | 


If the operators would call in 
their pilots, who actually do the 
flying, I pointed out, and not the 
chief pilots, they might receive a 
more accurate idea of what was 
safe and what was unsafe. Pilots, 


it is obvious, would certainly not} 


advise unsafe operations inasmuch 
as final responsibility always rests 
with them. 
FINDS LOYAL FRIENDS 
During my interview with Chief 
Inspector Gardiner, many of the 


department heads and inspectors | 
gathered around for a hot discus- | 


sion of the general situation. 

Needless to say, we have good 
and loyal friends in the present 
personnel of the Department. Tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
their jobs depend on politics and 
that there are many influences to 
contend with, they have cooperated 
with us to the best of their power. 

Young had handled a difficult 
job competently and there is 
doubt but that much of the 


for the remarkable success of fed- 


eral regulation of civil aeronautics | 


belongs to Col. Young. 
leaves office, many changes will 
undoubtedly be made in the De- 
partment’s personnel and this will 
directly affect the pilots. 

COMPETENT OFFICIALS 

Young pointed out that the gen- 
eral program of the Department 
would require approximately two 
more years to be carried out and 
changes before that time would 
interfere with the program. 

Two outstanding positions in the 
aeronautical set-up are splendidly 


If Young 


filled by the men now holding 
them. I refer to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronau- 


tics and the Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy, Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett. These 
men are builders, with an 
tive and creative ability 
found in few men. 


The Colonel expressed his usual ! 


willingness to cooperate and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to our 
Washington Representative, Ed-! 
ward G. Hamilton, to visit the De- | 


condition of the| 


He promised to 


pilot in the country in| 


no | 
credit | 


initia- | 
to be! 











Important! Association 
Needs Home Addresses 


Certain of our members per- 
| [sist in using company addresses. 
Association mail has been seen 
lying around operating offices 
until the wrappers have become 
worn out and their contents dis- 
closed. 

Recently it was reported to 
us that a confidential report of 
the Association was being kick- 
ed around a hangar floor, hav- 
ing been tossed there by some 
careless member. 


If your mail is being sent you 
in care of your company, please 
send us your home mailing ad- 
dress as soon as possible. 

Changes of addresses and 
changes in piloting status should 
be called to Headquarters’ at- 
tention promptly. 








be 





VISITS LaGUARDIA 

While in New York I saw Con- 
gressman LaGuardia. My impres- 
sions of him remain unchanged. He 
is absolutely real and unassuming, 
yet one of the most fearless fight- 
ers in present day politics. He is a 
hard man to see and there is usual- 
ly a long line waiting, so we had a 
short discussion on generalities, 
touching on insurance, with which 
he promises to help us as soon as 
{the short session of Congress ad- 
;journs. He emphasized the need 
for unity among the pilots. 

While in New York, I dropped 
into the spacious new quarters of 
the Aero Digest for a chat with 
Frank Tichenor, editor and pub- 
lisher of some half dozen maga- 
izines, including the Aero Digest 
and the Outlook. 

Few connected with aeronautics 
are in closer touch with conditions 
than Tichenor, our loyal friend 
;and a power in the publishing field. 
|A visit with him invariably nets 
interesting results. 

He gave me his ideas on the 
major changes to be effected by 
the new administration. Tichenor 
;commented on the splendid prog- 
ress made by our Association and 
offered to cooperate with us so 
long as our officers were sincere, 
constructive and in line with nor- 
mal development of the industry. 


CY A “CRITIC” NOW 

No visit to the Digest is com- 
plete without a glimpse of our old 
friend, Cy Caldwell. I made a date 
for dinner with him and found 
him a sight for sore eyes after a 
hard day’s work. 

Cy has enlarged the scope of his 
activities. He is now, among other 
things, a ‘critic’, which he defines 
as ‘A man who doesn’t know what 
it’s all about telling others what 
it’s all about ’’ Cy seems to be do- 
ing this successfully. 

LAUDS ORGANIZATION 

Perhaps because of his experien- 
ces in the field of criticism, he is 
immune to his own medicine. A 
kick-back on an article having to 
do with a certain chief pilot of one 
|of our larger air lines, who did not 
appreciate Cy’s literary talents, 


| chairman 


only succeeded in sending him into | 


hilarious laughter. 
|on the gentleman’s sense of humor, 
or lack of it. 

1 Of 
' pilots’ 


course, we 


Cy commented | 


discussed the | 
organization, which Cy de-| 


,clares is the eighth wonder of the | 


world. 
are individualists by nature and 
continually disagree, 
other reason than to be different. 


After dinner we rushed to make | 


my train for Washington. I was 
riding in a day coach and Cy re- | 
imarked that he had better look | 
underneath on the rods for a a gang | 
of transport pilots. As the train | 


partment immediately upon his ar- | pulled out, I saw Cy industriously | 


According to him, pilots | 


if for no; 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


rival. All matters pe nding with the | studying the rods, apparently in! 


Department will be in Mr. Hamil-|the hope of seeing a few old | 
ton’s Washington portfolio. friends. 


AIDED ASSOCIATION 
Back in Washington, Ernie Pyle, 
recently promoted from aviation 
editor of the Washington Daily 
News to its managing editor, was 
surrounded by the usual hustle and 
bustle of a newspaper office. I 
asked if he were very busy and he 
said, “No, not very! We only get 
out five papers a day and after 

that we have nothing to do!” 
His other work has become so 
strenuous that Mr. Pyle now has 


little time for aviation articles. 
However, he is still heart and soul 
with the Association. During the 


last session of Congress he extend- 
ed every possible assistance to our 
Washington representative and 
promises to do the same this ses- 
sion. 

I had a very interesting conver- 
sation with Congressman Cylde 
Kelly, “Father of the Air Mail’ 
and Congressman James Mead, 
chairman of the House Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee, Kelly 
is a prominent member of the same 
committee. 

MEAD REAL FRIEND 

Supporting his belief in the ur- 
gent need for arbitration legisla- 
tion, Congressman James Mead, 
of the Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee, expressed 
his intention of recommending to 
Congress that mediation laws be 
Ee for the protection of Air 
Line Pilots. 

Since the inception of our Asso- 
ciation, Congressman Mead _ has 
repeatedly proved himself a 


staunch friend of the pilots. His 
intervention in a controversial 
matter between National Parks 


Airways and its pilots undoubtedly 
prevented serious trouble and was 
instrumental in securing recogni- 
tion of the pilots’ council by their 
officials. 

COOPERATION OFFERED 

In answer to my question as to 
whether the government’s economy 
program would affect air com- 
merce, Congressman Kelly stated 
that unquestionably there would be 
a fight in certain quarters to cut 
present appropriations. However, 
he believes that with proper effort 


this can be avoided. Kelly is vitally | 


interested in the normal progress 
of the country’s air lines and is 
strongly opposed to any policies 
tending to impede air commerce. 
The general idea is to eventually 
make the air lines self-supporting, 
he said, but up to such time, prob- 
ably a long way off, it is essential 
to maintain present appropriations. 
Wherever I went, I received cor- 
dial invitations for our Washing- 
ton representative, Mr. Edward G. 
Hamilton. Generous offers of co- 
operation were extended which will 
do a great deal to make his stay 
in Washington a success. 
Only seventeen councils 
from on the November 
meeting. Where are 


heard 
council 
the rest? 





See Editorial on “Read it’”’—In 
fact read the whole issue! 


}munication 


Seven 


Attitude Toward Co-Pilots 
Clarified; ALPA Aids Them 


Misunderstanding Cleared Up; Show Efforts Being Made 
In Their Behalf 





A certain uncomplimentary 
lregarding co-pilots. 
and we 


remark was made in our last issue 
The publishing of this remark was an oversight, 
not going to amplify the incident here by stating what the 
author’s intention may have been. This oversight occurre d in a com- 


are 





to this Headquarters , 
signed “A Voice from the West’. A , ° tio A ° 
It referred to co-pilots as “Half-| ssoctation ims 
baked kids”. We want it clearly 

understood that this does not in To Guard Future 


+. e . 
any way exemplify the attitude of Of Air Line Pilots 
the Association towards its co-pilot | 
members. Our actions are proof of 
this. 

As a matter of fact, the Associa- 
tion is at present backing 
measures advantageous to  co- 
pilots. Their interests have always 
been close to us and we have al- 
ready accomplished much in their 
behalf. The present method of log- 
ging co-pilot time originated from 
a recommendation to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by this Asso- 
ciation. 


AID FOR CO-PILOTS 


At our recent Convention a reso- 
lution was passed recommending 
adequate qualifications for co- 
pilots, limitation of their flying 
time per month which in many 
has been excessive, and an 
elevation of co-pilot status making 
this position a stepping stone to a 
first pilot’s position. 


The president of the Associa- 
tion, in a recent conference with 
Col. Young, an account of which 
is included in the pages of this 
issue, entered into a long and seri- 
ous discussion on co-pilots’ quali- 
fications. This, in itself, is evi- 
dence of the Association’s attitude 
towards its co-pilots 

NEEDED FOR SAFETY 

Our present program includes 
measures designed to give the posi- 
tion of co-pilot proper prestige in 


What has the Association ac- 
complished This is a comman ques- 
tion. It is usually asked by a mem- 
ber who has not taken the interest 
to watch the chronological se- 
quence of our achievements. 

We could gloatingly set forth a 
distinguished and impressive look- 
ing list of things we have done but 
that would be in poor taste, un- 
diplomatic, antagonistic and gen- 
erally unwise. 


various 


In every case we have been pres- 
ent when the future of the piloting 
profession was at stake. We have 
fought, often successfully, against 
great odds... Where we have not 
won, we have gained favorable 
compromises. We have never gone 
forward unless right was with us, 
cases and right is no mean ally. 

The economic crisis has present- 
ed a constant hazard to our pro- 
fession. We are constantly on 
guardf or indications of action 
against us which may be evidenced 
at any moment. Our representative 
will be in Washington during the 
present session of Congress to 
watch and protect our interests. 
The operating groups have repre- 
sentatives in Washington to pro- 
mote their interests. 

Those members 
nothing is being accomplished, 
would find a closer interest in our 
activities rewarded by some sur- 
prising information to the contrary. 


who believe 


the industry. We are instituting 
a policy, backed by our Washing- endeavoring to accomplish for the 
ton aaffiliates, that the only safe 


profession as a whole. 
LET’S FORGET! 
Whether we are co-pilots or first 
pilots, we are all LINE PILOTS. 


passenger operation is a co-pilot 
operation. It is just a matter of 
time until first pilot’s position can 
be reached only by the co-pilot 


route. For that matter, if co-pilots are 

On the other hand, some justifi- “half-baked kids” there are prob- 
able criticism has been directed by | ably first pilots in their second 
certain first pilots against co-pilots childhood. 


who have made no effort to join 
the Association, although all first 
pilots on the line were members. 
Every effort is being made in be- 
half of the co-pilots but at the 
same time the co-pilots must mani- 


Exaggeration of matters such as 
this, which after all are trivial, be- 
ing the expression of a single mem- 
ber whose words we are convinced 
did not express his true thought, 
.create dissension and therefore is 
fest a proper spirit by interesting |to be avoided. We would suggest 
themselves early in their piloting |that the matter be dropped and 
career in what the organization is | forgotten. 


ANALYSIS OF PILOT’S PAY 


(Continued from ‘Page 4. ) 
license. A minor accident in the 
ordinary course of existence that 
would not affect the earning ca- 
pacity of the average person might 
be sufficient to make it impossible 
for the pilot to pass his physical 


e | examination, 


as required “by the | er. 
Department of Commerce. 

Many people, including pilots 
themselves, will defend the safety 
of air travel. Admittedly, it is im- 
proving from year to year from 
the standpoint of the casual travel- 


On the other hand if you want 
to get the true facts regarding the 
man who is constantly exposed to 
this danger the man who carries on 
with the mail after the passengers 
have been grounded, just ask your 
insurance company. 





American Airways 





Pan American ............. . GOt 
Northwest Airways .......... 550 
SS >, SS een .340 
(a) 


(b) 


** 


A. L. 

United Airlines ...... 

American Airways 

Pan American Airways 

Northwest Airways ............ 

T. & W. A. Tri-Meter.......... 
& W. A. Single-Motor 





MONTHLY SALARY IN 


55 hours 
5500 miles (a) 


Min. 2 
Old Standard Scale. / 
L. P. A. Proposal. baaes Saale 
U nited Airlines Sheed 


* Actual salaries paid under the correct column for services rendered. 
: ; T.& W 

APPROXIMATE 
The first column gives an idea of the competitive standing of the companies considered. 


PR. A, Porameeell....... sce. 










RELATION TO SERVICES RENDERED 
(Table No. 2) 


80 hours 
9200 miles (a) 


100 hours 
11500 miles (a) 


100 hours 
13000 mi. 


‘Max. Av. (b) Min. _ Max. Av. (b) Min. Max. Av. (b) Av. 
1103 6381 660 1621 980 775 1943 1164 1284 
513 518 1170 735* 610 1400 873 
745 495 518 1078 705* 610 1285 835 
559 361 375 765 503 465 930 620° 
600 600 600 600 600° 600 600 600 
550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 
530 403 440 680 520 520 800 613° 613 


Airplane speeds have increased from 100 mph. to an average of 115 mph. 
Averages are Calculated from the assumption that the ratio of Min. to 
Max. rates (day to night flying) is 2 to 1, which is very nearly correct. 


. A. Single Motored mail planes cruise at 130 mph. 
SALARY REDUCTIONS NOW IN EFFECT 
(Table No. 3) 


For Services Rendered Actual Dollar Cut 


saneeese — 25% * + 7.80; 
— 28% t 3 

~ 46.7% 9.4°; 

— 38.5% 12.3, 

— 52.8% 19.6, 

— 47.3% 10.4°; 
— 52.1% 10.4°, 


* Average reduction in industrial wages (1929 peak 100) is 25.7%. 
Any greater reduction than this is prohibitive and unwarranted. 
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_THE AIR- ‘LINE PILOT 





READ EVERY > 
LETTER SENT _ 
OUT BY ALPA 


Failure to Keep Up With 
Developments Proves 
Irritating 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


Maintaining Contact With 
Council Chairman Is 
Called Vital. 

1 am taking advantage of my 
position as president of the Asso- 


ciation, to write an article on a 
subject on which I have become 
rather sensitive My patience, 
which I believe our membership 
will agree is ample, has become 
exhausted. 

Again and again we_ receive 


“eripes” which are due solely to 

















Congress, Approved April 29, 1930. 


Nevember 1, 1932. 


Formulas for Determining Rates of Pay to Route Certificate Holders Transporting Air Mail Under the Act of 











negligence on the part of the mem- 
ber doing the “griping’’. 


Bundles , 


and bundles of mail are sent out, | 


the AIR LINE PILOT is published, | 


are 
confidential 
matter 


and there 
ports and 
When a certain 


bulletins. 


ters and a newspaper, we are not 


. . ! 
various special re-| 
| 

| 


has been | 
explained in three reports, two let- | 


to be blamed for a_ slight im- 
patience on being asked for infor- 
mation regarding the very subject 
<9 exhaustively explained. Place 
yourself in our position. We in- | 

sigate a certain complaint and | 
say ‘Why that was in the last AIR} 
LINE PILOT and we sent you a! 


report and a follow-up letter.”” The 
reply “Oh, I didn’t read it!” proves 
a bit trying. 

READ COMMUNICATIONS 

Dissemination of information is 
vital to our success. No one rea- 
lizes that better than we do. In 
the past we have put out letters, 
papers, bulletins, reports, confi- 
dential briefs and what have you. 
Our plans for the future include 
an increase in output of informa- 
tion surrounding Headquarters’ 
activities. Yet in the past much of 
this has gone for naught and our 
future efforts will be equally un- 
availing if you will not READ IT. 

Probably the responsibility for 
some of this rests with the council- 
men and chairmen. They seem to 
know what it is all about but they 
are not good press agents. Much 
information is received by reason 
of their position which cannot be 
ent to individual members 


They | 


_December; 1932 


“AIR LINE PILOT REVEALS NEW FORMULA | ANONYMOUS 


| LETTERS WILL 
_ BE REFUSED 


Cc LASS: 7 
asc S””t”tététi‘aiéOOCNGQO Per ‘Seat Mile “Horsepower | 
Service Terrain Fog ic Pp to 5 «6 to 9 10 tol2. 13 to 19 ~ 326 and over Mail Load | AIR LINE PILOT Puts Un- 
Rate Flying 325 Single Multi. | signed Communications 
* Under Strict Ban 
wrkee hh eerd ~-—— Cents Per Mile H 
- = —_—____—_— ——-- — - — | 
—_—__—_—_ 9—up to10 «WILL NOT PUBLISH 
20 6 2 2 5 .009 .008 007 006 2 4 7 9 10—101 to 200 | 
oy es ae agen Sey W rite Constructive Ideas, 
= Gass SSSSS™S~™””SSCS «Sst Names and Lett 
ma wae ~ Night : ‘Per Seat Mile _ Horsepower | : e Printe 
Service Terrain Fog Uptos 6to9 10to12 13 to 19 326 and over Mail Load | Our editorial policy has been to 
Rate Flying 325 Single Multi. 'bar anonymous communications. 
ae | However, the bars were let down 
‘ Sega ae meena — - ~- jin our last issue when we pub- 
Te ee ae __Cents Per Mile ; ee | lished the letter entitled, “A Voice 
= 10—up to 200 | from the West.” 
10.5—201 to 300; In the future no anonymous 
25 6 2 2 15 .009 .008 007 -006 2 4 7 9 11—301 to 400 (communications will receive con- 
a. ne ~ ae |sideration in the AIR LINE 
“6 |PILOT. Such communications are 
12.5-1001 to 1250 | 
—_—_ : E ‘essentially destructive although 
CLASS 3 ithey may contain constructive 
sane Night Sar Gant Maio Horsepower \ideas. The writer can receive no 
}answer and the recipient is unable 
Service ‘Terrain Fog eee : a 326 and |to give an explanation although he 
| Rate ; : I ying Up = 325 —_ |may have a perfectly satisfactory 
| Cents per mile ;one in mind. Neither party gains 
9—up to 100 janything and that is why we say 
| 10.5—101 to 300 = | they are destructive. 
| 20 6 2 2 10 -009 2 4 11—301 to 400 | Anonymous letters are usually 
11.5—401 to 750 jan outlet for pent up feelings often 
12—751 to 1000 . 1 by 1 di 
12.5--1001 te 1280 | |created by misunderstandings and 
' | misinterpretations. The AIR LINE 
Class 1 Services transporting mail loads of 300 pounds or less providing passenger facilities operating on day- | PILOT is responsible for such ma- 
light schedules, or less than 50‘; night flying between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. | terial appearing In its columns. 
Class 2 Services transporting mail loads in excess of 200 pounds providing passenger facilities whose schedules | If you have anything to say— 


call for 50% or more of the total flying time 
Class 3 
and 6 a. m. 


flying time between the hours of 6 p. m. 


the following deductions made from the base rate: 


Class 1 
Second schedule, deduct 30°; 
Third and succeeding 
schedules, deduct 50% 


Second and additional mail sections will be paid a rate of 25%; 


Class 2 
Second schedule. deduct 
Third and succeeding 
schedules, deduct 50% 


30°; 





quired to average 
operation thereof will be canceled. 


In computations of rates where reductions for additional trips are 


one-half it will be stated as the next higher figure; 


The variable for se 
basis; 754, where service 


where 
where ser 


service will be administered as follows: 
is maintained on an 18-hour basis; 






~ * With co-pilot. 


have instructions to pass the in-j| 


formation thus obtained on to the 
pilots they represent. In many 
cases this is not done. 
councilmen have satisfied their own 
curiosity they seem to take it for 
vyanted that that is all that is ne- 
cessary. Obviously, this is not so. 
Councilmen must constantly strive 
to keep their members fully in- 
formed on council and Association 
activities. 
ATTEND MEETINGS 

All members are invited to at- 

tend their council meetings held at 


least once a month. Meetings are 
the best place to obtain informa- 


tion. Of course, 
times impossible. When you have 
any doubts, therefore, when you 
want information, ask your chair- 
man and the members of your 
council. They have it. Also, your 
inquiries are always welcome at 
this Headquarters. But first don’t 
fail to read carefully material sent 
you will find 


you. In most cases, 
that your questions will be an- 
swered. 


One point has always appeared 
very remarkable to us. Without ex- 
ception, our members appear to be 
perfectly informed on every article 
written about us by 
publications We have often wished 
that some of this effort might be 
expended on our publication. 





| Association Adopts New 
Initiation Schedule 





The Convention voted to 
place the following initiation 
fees into effect, as of January 
1, 1933: 

First pilots ...... $100.00 

Reserve pilots .... 50.00 

ee eee 25.00 





This is an excellent time a 
bring in all eligible pilots. 
X 








When the | 


attendance is some | 


unfriendly | 


Order T-L Antennae for Use 
On 45 Radio Range Beacons 


Construction Work hiedu Serted on 27, Young’s 
Announcement Shows 
Washington, D. C. (Special).—Forty-five of the radio range bea- 
‘eons on the Federal Airways Systems are to be equipped with T-L 
(transmission line) antennae, according to an announcement by Col. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of C ommerce for Aeronautics. 
‘Construction work already 


has = ———[—[—L—L—SE 


Services transporting mail loads in open cockpit planes whose schedules call for 50% 


service 
vice is maintained on 


| the 


between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


or more of the total | 


Class 3 
Second schedule, deduct 30°; 
Third and succeeding 
schedules, deduct 50% 


less than the regular trip rate. 


Routes having three.or more authorized passenger-schedules between the same terminal points will be re- 
at least the equivalent of two through passengers per third and subsequent trips, otherwise the 


A schedule will be interpreted to mean a round trip of service between the same terminal points. 


¢ involved and the fraction of a cent is over 
fractions one-half or less will be disregarded. 


is maintained on a 24-hour 


a 12-hour basis. 


PASSING IN YOUR CARD 


BY THE PRESIDENT 
Since the inception of our or- 
ganization, I have periodically been 


|greeted with comments from cer- 


tain members to the effect that if 
Association had not accomp- 
lished certain specific things, they 
would have “passed in their cards 
and resigned” 

In each case the member takes 
the attitude that he has been a re- 
luctant customer who has _his 
money on the counter and is afraid 
of a short-weight on his Associa- 
tion benefits. 

No one here at Headquarters in 
an official capacity as an elected 
officer has any interest greater 


|than the interest of the individual 


ace eeiiieken at ST af the ae struction work already has been 
‘icione i undertaken include Bellefonte, Pa., 
The a ere where the installation is in opera- 

{ 2 an nna, -— a es a . 10 
veloped by the Research Division gp nage ving tbe ~ ee 
and the Airways Division of the \** ~ pee: a Sees ee eee 
Aeronautics Branch, was described | 2€e" installed, towers erected and 
in detail in the Air Commerce Bul- rences built, and 24 others “ti 
which bases and towers are in 


letin, Vol. 4, No. 2. It was de- 
veloped to eliminate night varia- 


: P ae srque, N. Mex.; ari 
tions, which occurred at some radio Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Amarillo, 


beacons operating in mountainous jy." Alg.; Biko, Nev.; Fargo, ¥. 
ne D.; Kingman, Ariz.; Little Rock, 
AID TO PILOTS Ark.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minnea- 

About half of the new antennae polis, Minn.; Memphis, Tenn.; Pas- 
are being installed at stations con-'co, Wash.; Rockford, Ill.; Rock 
structed within the past year but: Springs, Wyo.; Reno, Nev.; 
not equipped with antennae pend- Shreveport, La.; Salt Lake City, 
ing the development of the new! Utah; Shasta Springs, Calif.; Tul- 
type. The others are being pro- sa, Okla.; Texarkana, Ark.; Wi- 
| vided at stations previously in op-'chita, Kans,; Wink, Tex.; Winslow, 


;eration where the night variations 
,occurred more frequently. 

In setting up T-L antennae, the 
| Airways Division is endeavoring to 
;arrange the location of each sta- 
tion so that one of the four courses 
|of the beacon will cross the airport 


Ariz., and Williams, Calif. 


RE-ELECT GREEN A. F. L. 
HEAD FOR 9TH YEAR 

Cincinnati, O., Dec. 2.—William 

Green of Coshocton, O., today was 

¢ chosen president of the American 

or landing field near which sp Federation of Labor for the ninth 

‘beacon is located. This will be of successive year. 

_ assistance to pilots in locating | Sar All other officers of the federa-- 

jing fields when flying under condi- tion, who comprise the executive 

‘tions of poor visibility. council, were re-elected also. 

| HERE ARE STATIONS Washington was selected as next 
The 27 year’s convention city. 





27 stations at which con- 


process of installation, as follows: ! 


| 


member. Leaders have appeared 
who have sacrificed much and to- 
morrow they will be replaced by 
others who will carry on just as 
earnestly and unselfishly. Yet for 
all their work they are receiving 
no more than every other mem- 
ber. 

Passing in your cards means 
more than returning a_ subscrip- 
tion to a magazine which does not 
interest you, or withdrawing from 
a club no longer congenial. Passing 
in your card means you are drop- 


‘ping out of the fight to maintain 


the preesnt standards of your pro- 
fession. Your loss may not be im- 


| name, 
{constructively and sign 
The rates of pay on second and subsequent schedules authorized for payment under this formula shall have | will make it possible for you to re- 
|eeive an explanation which may 
: correct 
' standings. 


| talk. 


(have never 
| come 
i half the energy they have expended 
|as evangelists of discontent, in cir- 





any kicks to make—and you wish 
to make them in such a manner 
|that you do not care to sign your 
re-write your letter more 


it. This 


any possible misunder- 





Use Discretion! 


Idle Talk Has 
Harmful Effect 


Our membership has been re- 
peatedly warned against promiscu- 


|ous conversation. An article headed 
| “The 
|the second issue of our 
| Progress Bulletin and-was later re- 


appeared in 
News and 


Silent Legion” 


printed by request in the third 


| issue. 


The advantages of silence have 
been lauded. We have deplored 
the exaggeration of information 
received through the hangar grape- 
vine route. Each warning brings 
about a noticeable, if temporary, 


|lull in the thoughtless conversation 


which has caused so much trouble. 
However, in a short time admoni- 
tions are forgotten and we are 
back in the old rut, discussing the 
Association around the hangars 
with officials and spreading false 
reports. 

Recently there appears to have 
been an epidemic of promiscuous 
The worst offenders have 
been a couple of pilots flying into 
Chicago who have appointed them- 
selves as committees of one to cure 
our ills by criticizing us from 
every conceivable angle. Their con- 
tentions, of course, have been bas- 
ed on ignorance and heresay. Al- 
though they are but a few moments 
away from our Headquarters, they 
taken the trouble to 
here for the true facts. If 


culating rumors, exaggerations and 


‘ridiculous reports, had been spent 
jin disseminating the true facts, 2 
; great 


deal of good would havi 


| been done. 


mediately evident in a sudden ces- | 


sation of benefits 
your desertion would cause a break 


in our unity from which eventually 


received. But! 


| 
| 
| 
j 


you yourself and your profession | 


will suffer. 





Our bookkeeper says, “N. S. F.” | 


checks require five additional en- 
tries in the books. (She can prove 
it.) 


| 





MINUTES BEING 
EDITED NOW 


The Minutes of our First 
Annual Convention are now be- 
ing edited. As soon as this work 
is finished, the Minutes. will be 
printed and a copy sent to each 
member. You will have your 
copy shortly. 
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